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jnn?diction of Zil'ali Patna. Subah Bil'ar, for more than a centur}-, has 
ceased to cxbt except in name. Hl’ali Bihar has now disappeared from the 
map of In'Ha, and the name can now^ only as a matter of fact be properly- 
applied to the ancient lluhammadan capital, founded by Bakhtyar lihilji, 
and the fire snrroimding paiganalis of wbieb it is still the chief town. 

The tract of country about which I shall hare to speak, extends for 
about thirty-five miles from north to south, and forty from east to west. 
^Vlth the exception of the solitary mountain rock of Bihar, the country 
presents on almost unbroken plain, sloping gradually from the foot of the 
Bajagrilia nUU (which form the southern Iwundary of the sub-division) down 
to the hanks ofthc Ganges, 'fhe greater part of this tract of country is 
simrularlv fertile, being w.atered by various streams wbieli dc«ccnd from 
the houtiiem hills to join the G.angcs below Ititna. Tlic P-mchani iliver 
enters Bilisr almost undir tbe sbadc of the Indra-Sailapcak at Giryak, 
and Hows south-nest till it reaches the ancient city. At this point peveral 
hranehes of it intersect the various ‘roaballahs* of the town, while the 
main couftC of the river still flows to the north, and enters the Ganges 
near BSrh. chief station of a Sub-Division bearing that name, uJiich lies 
between Bihar and the banks of “the sacred stream.” The Panchani was 
once an important river. Vast sandy wastes, on cither side of it, now only 
Serve to indicate tlic extent of its original channel. In the summer months, 
the l>ed of the rii or is almo«t wholly dn% Not only has the current itself 
almost ccftswl to flow, but uhat remains of it, is almost entirely carried away 
into a Urge hollow, or “ pyne” four mUes south of Bihar, in convo- 

<)ti«nee of a Urge s.xnd l)ed having formed a few miles below tlie town. Tlie 
silting-up of this sand-bank ha« alien'd tbe ubole appearance of the city. In 
exploring its outskirts, the eye often lights on a spacious bridge now spanning 
n riec field or a piece of waste-land, and on ruined gha^s, which now only 
serve to l*ound a scorching expanse of arid rand. 

Tlic srcha-ological and historical interest of this narrow tract of country 
may bo almost said to Iw unrivalle<l. It was in the mid*t of the rugged 
range of hills, winch forms Hs southern bounJarj-, that once Ihmri^heil the 
mighty Ku'3gdrapura, the jnilropolis of Jlagadhaj outside its western 
walls, in thcd.wk “Valley of IIm- Tivc HilU.” [toe Banhhi'm of to-d.ay] was 

f.iugbtagvcxtbaUV’mentiiMwdintheMahablaTata. Here aboSakhvaM uni 

still the “ Adorable Lonl” of three hundred millions of intii— Fjx-’nt a great 
l>orlion of his life. Almost within a stone's throw of the norlhini foot oftlio 

hllU are still to 1« swn tlie sfaUly remains of New llijagnUa Itajagri. 

harspum— the capital of Ajita Falru, son of Bimhisara. the contcmi>o^ 
of iJu-Ulia. In th- plain itKlflic the ruins of “©nr holv mother Nfilandfi,” 
tie Qurni of_ Buddhistic eoments, and of ’the h-ss imiKirtaut 

icQUMt' rioj cf'Tillaiah.Tvtriwan.Ghosrawan.Bnd llurugiwan. Still furtJier 
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In tlie'pngcs of the account which he wrote of liis Indian trarcls.JIagadliti 
has a prominent place, no less than four chapters being occupied in the rela- 
tion of his wanderings in. that kingdom.* Before retracing our steps to the 
time of Sakliya Sluni himself, I must'say something of another great travel- 
ler, who, two centuries later, passed over very neatly the same route as his 
predecessor. On the 1st August, 629, A. D. Hwen Tlisang left his home 
at Liang-chcu, on a similar errand to that of Chi-Fah-IIiyan,t and it is not * 
till A. D. 61 i that he again arrives in the frontiers of his native land. Ac- 
cording to the computation of General Cunningham, he reached Magadha on 
Fchniarj 10th, 637, and remained there till Januarj', A. B. 639. It also 
appears that he reriaited it during the spring of A D. 012. The Buddhist 
pilgrim has bofiueatlicd to posterity an account of his travels, and of the 
places and people ho visited, the historical and archeological value of which 
it is impossible to overrate It is much to be regretted, that no carefully 
annotated Engllsli translation liaa^as yet been prejiarcd of these inialuahlo 
rwords. In this instance the French have gone before us, and it is to XL 
Stanislaus Julicn that the world is indebted for its knowledge of thchistorj*, 
geography, and anthiuitics of India during the 7th century of our era. Tins 
eminent scholar has published two entirely distinct works on the suhject, 
and for reasons which I shall presently state, 1 deem it best to give tho 
title of them in full. 

Tlic first appeared in 1853. It is entitled “ Historio do la vie do 
lliouen Tlisang ct de ses voyages dans I’llmdo depuis I’jm G29 jusqu’en 615, 
par lloci-U ct Ycn-Tltf-ang, sulvie de documents ct dV'claircUsomvnts gc^- 
graphuiues tiriJs do la relation origionlo de lliouen llisang, traduite do 
Cliinols par Stanislaus Julien.” Tho sccoinl was published at IVrls five 
year* later, and bc.ara the title “XUtnoires sur Ics contnks oecidcntale-, 
tradmt du Sanscrit eii Cliinois on Tan 61S par lliouen Tlisang, et du 
Chiiiois cn Franc-ais par XI. StanMaus Julicn. Paris lS37.”t 
yojanas, nctoal dutanco alxint 61 tnilcs; KaIan<U to lUjgir, ono yojano, actual 
dUtanco, 6J or C miles. For tlicso reasons 1 consider a jojaua ds eqairulcnt to a dis- 
tance of between 6 and C miles. 


• Bears • Fali-Hijan,* pp. 103-llD. 
t Conuingbsm’i ‘ Aneiont Ccogmphy of India,’ p. 6C3. 

I TLo fulIowing^wLl iLcw tbo discnpancics between bolK aaCiraa. 
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It \rouIcl be inipO'!?51)Io to overrate the vast importance of tltcse record*, 
and the travels of Tali-Iliyan and Itwcn ^isang will form as it were the 
basis of mj attempt to describo the Buddhistic remains of this part of tlio 
kingdom of Jlagadha. We can now go back to the time of the great found- 
er of the Buddhist faith, and see liow deeply connected Magadlia was with 
many of tlie most important episodes in lus life. 

Buddhism arose in India about the beginning of the sixth century 
before Christ. Its founder was Sakbya Muni, son of Suddliodana, ruler of 
the country of Ivapila, which appears to have been situated some distance 
to the north of Banuras. Tlio tenets of his religion may be shortly 
summed up ns follow.?.* I. — ^Tbat nuin may become superior to tho gods. 
II. — That Uin-auat u* the supreme good. III. — That religion consists in 
a right preparation of tho heart (suppression of evil desire, practice of gclf- 


JI. — Jlle/noircs inr Its Contr^es Oecidentales'' 1S57. 
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•monstrato how little we can trust the distancea nnd dirtclioiia which form tho only 
data on which wo can rely. 

• Don), lotrodoctioji, p. 10. 

t f- *■ , exomptiua fruui sorrow, oomplctc nnconsciousncas of, and indilTorcnee 10 , 
cstvnini ohiiots. 
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denial, active benevolence). lY. — ^That men of all castes and women may 
enjoy the benefits of a religions life. 

Tlie reli'non, of which these are the principles, spread from the moun- 
tain solitudes of the Eaj^ Hills to the remotest parts of Eastern Asia, 
and is at the present day professed by no less than three hundred millions 
of human beings. I have not the slightest intention to dwell even for a 
moment on the detmla of the Buddldst creed, winch have been so eloquently * 
and clearly explained and illustrated by Messrs. Beal, Alabaster, and Bishop 
Bi^andet, and shall ordy aBude to them again when I come to speak of the 
causes of the ultimate decay and overthrow of the Buddhist faith in, Hindd- 
st.in. 

All writers who have attempted to gather together the half historical, 
half mythical, facts connected with the life of the great sago of Magadha,* 
have agreed in naroing ll'ijgir and NAland^ as the scene of many of the opi- 
sodes of his history. 

It appears that at the very commencement of his religious career, he 
was attracted by the wild mountain solitudes which surrounded the Maga- 
dha capital. Alabaster, in his translation of the Siamese Life of Buddha,* gives 
the following poetical account of his arrival at Bijagriha. ‘ He entered the 
city, and visited each house he came to, that he might receive alms. As- 
tounded at hia beauty , the people crowded round him , wondering who it might 
he. Some said, “ Surely it is the moon flowing from the Jl^vanAso Asxtra Itahu, 
how else can we account for bis radiant glory Others made other guesses, and. 
they could come to no conclusion. So they went and told the king Bimbisdra, 
king of Bijagriha, that there was a being in the city vjhose beauty made 
them doubt whether he were not an angel. Then the king, looking from a 
window of the palace, saw him, and, filled xrith astonishment, gave orders to 
a'certaiu who he might be, saying, “ Follow lum ! If he » not a human 
being, when he leaves the city, he <vill disappear ; if he is an angel, he ivill lly 
through the air ; if a snake king, ho will sink into the earth j hut if a man, 
he will remain and cat his food.” 

‘ The grand being that was approaching the Buddhaship, calmly con- 
tinued his work, regarding hut the small sjacc of earth close around him ; 
and liaving collected sufficient food, he left the city by tbo same gate bo had 
entered it. 

‘ He passed on to the Bantbawa Hills, and sitting down on the summit 
of a lofty rock, he looked at the food collected in his pan. 

‘ He— who had ever been accustomed to the most dainty meats, the most 

icWxlclk-adcs— looked at the mixed mess in his pot and loathed it; he 

could scarcely swaUow it. Yet even this caused no wish to return to his city 
and his palace. 


P.135. 
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‘ Ho reflected on the foulness of Ms own body, and ate without further 
aversion. He finished his meal, rinsed his month, washed his pan, and re* 
placed it in his wallet, and seated himself in a position of contemplation on 
the rocl^ clift. 

‘ Then the oiEcers who had been set to watch Mm, returned and told hin'» 
BimhisAra that lie was certainly a man ; and the Icing desiring' to converse 
♦ with him, called for his royal palankeen, and attended by a great train of 
noblemen and soldiers, went forth to soet him at the Banthawa H'^s 

‘ Sitting on a rocky slab, the king gazed with delight at the grand being, 
and observed the grace of his manners and thus addressed hirp : 

. " Man of hcauty, whence comest thou?" 

‘ Most excellent lord, I come from the country of Sakya.* 

M “ Prom what SAkya conntiy ?" 

* Prom the royal city, Kapila.’ 

‘ The king continued to question him as to his caste, fanuly, and name, 
and was informed in answer, that he was of the royal race (caste) of the 
S&kyas, the son of king Suddhodaua and named Siddharthn. 

‘ How king BimbisAra and the princc.SiddiiSrtha svere cm most friendly 
terms. Though they had never met, and did not know each other hy sight, 
they were in the constant habit of exchanging presents as tokens of good 
will, and when the grand being announced his name, the king was assured, 
beyond all doubt, by his admirable manners and language, that it was none 
other than his friend. 

‘He reflected that perhaps the priqcc had fled from his country on ac- 
count of some faqiily qu.'irrel, and under that impression, lie inadted him to 
share his power— .to rule over half the great country of Mtigadlia. Tlien 
the grand being told him the reasons, the object for which he liad resigned 
the empire of the world. He told him of the four sights which had in- 
fluenced his thoughts, and of his determination to adneve the omniscient 
Buddbahood. And the king having obtained from him a promise that after 
tlte attainment of omniseienee, he would first teach in Ilajagrilm, did homage, 
and returned to his city.' 

In Dr. Bigandet’s life of the Burmese Buddha, wc find a great deal 
more allusion made to IWjgir than in Mr. Alabaster’s translation from the 
‘Siamese.* He tells us that Buddha set out forltajgir [lladzagioj, and halt- 
ed in a grove of palm trees a short distance from the citj', v, here he ivas met 
by Bhnbisara [Pimpattaraj at the head of 120,000 warriors, to whom he 
delivered a religious discourse. Next day he made a triumphal entty into 
ll.»jgir. “ Then riinpattara, king of Magaritz IMagadliaj, thought within 
himself of the thing which could prove acceptable to, Plira, in onler 
to offer it to him. He smd rrithin Wmself : my garden, which is situated 


• P. 101, etc. 
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near the city, would doubtless be a very fit place for Buddha and liis 
followers to live in, as it lies not far from the city ; it would be a place of 
easy resort to all those who would fed inclined to visit Buddha and pay 
tiim their respect ; it is moreover far enough, that the noise and cries 
of the people could not be heard therein ; the place is peculiarly fitted for 
retreat and contemplation ; it will assuredly prove agreeable to Buddha. 
UTicreupon he rose up, and holding in his band a golden shell, like a cup, he 
made to Phra a solemn offering of that garden, which was called ^eluwana. 
Gaudama remained silent in token of his acceptance of the gift He preach- 
ed the law and left the palace. At that time he called his disciples and 
said to them, “ Beloved Rahans, I give you permission to receive offerings.”. 

He next proceeds to recount the cohvcrsion from schism of Sarijiutra 
[Thariputra] and Mogalan [Mankalan], who subsequently became the chieC 
disciples of Buddha. After this event, Buddha continues to preach, teach at 
the Kalandavangnvana Tihara,* hut at bst yields to the frequent messages 
of bis loj al father an^ returns to Kapila.t Tlie next chapter, however, is 
devoted to legends connected with his three years’ stay at lUjagriha, i. e., 
the dedication of tlie Dzetawoon [?] monastery, the miraculous euro of 
Bjvikft) and tbe avarice of Mogalan. In the succeeding chapter wo learn 
that Buddha spent the llth season of his religious life at Nalanda, and 17th 
and 20th again at RSjagriha. After this Siriputra set out for his native 
place HalancLt, to enter into that state of unconsciousness — the mnch-longed 
for Kirvdna*— which formed the consoinnation of religious life. I i[Uote 
Bigandet’s translation of this part of the biography, as a specimen of Bud- 
dhist writing, and as pecnliarly interesting on account of its clo«e connection 
with the ruins of the great Nalandi monastery. 

‘ It was little before dark when the great Rahan arrived at tbe en- 
trance of the Halaka village. He went to rest at the foot of a banian tree 
close to that spot. At tlmt time there came a young man, his nephew, 
named Ooparewata, who perceiving Tliariputra bowed down before him and 
stood in that place. The great Rahan said to him : *• Is your grandmother at 
home ?” Having been answered in the affirroative, be continued addressing 
him ; “ Go now to her and tell her to prepare for mo tlie room wherein I was 
bom^and a pLice for these five hnndred RiJians that arj'jway.my w/i. I 'irill 
Bt.aT for a while in the village, and will go to her house, but this evenin™. 
The lad went in all haste to his grandmother’s house and said to her : “ Jlv 
untie is come, and is st-ij-ing at the entrance of the village.” “ Is he alone” 
• Beal, p. 117, note. AUbongh lie states tko monaslry to l>e called in Sinjalew 
(asmBQrmese)AVetanaTia,ji0 8nj.p«eaittoluiToJ)«.n llio f;ift of a rich landow- 
iier, KatnnJa. TJjo Bunaeso text, Jiotrcver, states diatinitlj that it worf iho religious 
giftoflindillia. “ 

t Bi^ndot, p 120. 
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inquired the grandmother, “ or has ha -with him a numerous retinue ? For 
what purpose is he coining hero ?” Tlio young man related to Jjcr nil the 
particulars of his interview with his uncle. Nupathari, the mother of Tlu-i. 
riputro, thought within her self: perhaps my son who has been a Rahan 
from liis youth, desires in his old age to leave his profession. Slie, however, 
gave orders to have the desired room cleaned, and a place prepared for all 
hia attendants. 

‘ In the evening the great dlsciplo went to Ins mother's house with all 
his followers. He ascended to the room prepared for him and rested thero- 
jn. Ho hade all the Italians to irithdranr and leave him alone. They had 
scarcely departed when a most violent disease seized Th .riputra, which 
caused an abundant vomiting of blbod, so great indeed, that the vessel 
^wherein it flowed could not hold jL His mother, at the sight of such an 
nwful distenqwr, did not dare to approach, but with a broten heart retired 
into her own room, leaning against the door. At that timo,four great Nats, 
n TliAgiS, their chief, and four Brahmas came to see 1pm, and to minister unto 
him, during his painful illness, but he b.ade them retire. His mother 
seeing the coming in and going out of so many distinguished visitors, and 
the respect they, paid to her son, drew near to the door of his room and 
calling the faithful Tsand-a, inquired from him wherefore so mqny distin* 
gnished individuals had come. Tsanda explained to her that the great NmIs, 
the chief of Thi^As, had come to visit and assist her son, and enjoy the 
presence of the great Kalian. 

‘ Itcanwhile he informed the patient that his mother wished to see him. 
TliAriputra replied that tlio moment was not a proper one, and asked from 
Ids mother tlie motive of her untimely visit. " Beloved son," said she, “ I am 
come here to contemplate your ever dear countenance. But who are they, 
those that have just come to see you?" Thariputra explained to her how 
lie had been visited by Nats, Tbagiis, and Brahmas. His mother inquiring 
from him if he « ere greater than any ono of these, ho hesitatingly replie<l 
tliat he was more excellent than any of them, IBs mother tliought witldn 
herself; if my son he so exalted, how much more must Buddha bo. llcr 
heart w.a3 then overflowed with the purcH joy. 

‘Thariputra rightly understwd that the moment bad come to preach 
the law to his mother. lie said (o her : *' tVoman, at the time my great 
teacher was Iwro, when he obtained the supreme intelligence and preached the 
most excellent law, n great earthquake wta felt throughout ten thou-sand 
worlds. No one h.is ever equalled him in the practice of virtue, in under- 
standing, wisdom, and in the knowledge of) and the aCectton for, the frans- 
eenJont excellencies of the sUte of a lahat.*’ Ifc then went on explaining to 
her the law and many particulars relating to the person of Buddha. " Be- 
lorwl son," said his mother, deUghlcd with all tliat she he-.ml, *• why have you 
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been so l.ltc in acciuaintinj* me with such a perfect law ?” At the conclusion 
of the instruction, she attained the state of Thantapam. Thariputra replied : 
“Now, woman, I have repaid you for all the labours you have bestowed on me 
in bearing, nursing, and educating me ; depart from me and leave mo alone.” 

‘ Thariputra inquired from the devoted Tsanda whether the momeni. had 
come. Having been informed that is was daylight, he requested to be set 
Tip. By his order all the Bahaits were called to his presence, and he said to 
them, “ During the last forty-four years you have ever been u'ith me ; should 
I have offended any one during all that time I beg to be pardoned.” The 
Rahans answered him . — “ Great teacher, we Iiave lived with yon during the 
last forty years, and have been your inseparable attendants, following yon 
everywhere, as the shadow follows the”bodj. IVc have never experienced 
the least dissatisfaction from your part, hut we have to request your for-, 
beaianee and pardon for ourselves ” 

‘It was onihe evening of the full moon Satsaongmon (November) that 
Thiriputra went to his mother’s place, and laid in the room wherein he had 
been born. During the night he was attacked with the most distressing 
dUtempCT. lu the morning at daylight, he was habited with his tsiwaran 
and made to lie on his right side. He entered into a sort of cestacy, passed 
successively from the Crst state of Daan to the second, third, and fourth, and 
thence dived into the bottomless slate of Nib.in, which ia the complete 
exemption from the influence of passion and matter.’ 

After the death of Duddlia, his relics were brought to Rajglr and buried 
there by the reigning prince. The following account of their reception at 
the capital of Magadha ia given in Bishop Btgandet’s translation of the Bur- 
mese life of Buddha.* ‘ King Adzutathat ordered a beautiful and well levelled 
toad, eight oothabas broad, to bcTOadcfroui the city of Kuthmaran to that 
ofRidragio. Tlio distance is twenty-five youdranas. He wished to adorn 
it, in all its length, in the same manner as the Malla princes had done for 
the road leading from the place timt had been decorated with all sorts of 
ornaments, to that n here tho relics Jiad l>ccn deposited. At fixed and pro- 
per distances, houses were built for resting and spending tlic night. The 
king attende*! hy a countless crowd of i»co|ile, went to take the relic.s and 
carry them intp his country. During the journey, singing, dancing, and 
playing of musical instruments went on uninlcmipted. OfleriDgs of pcTfmhcs 
and flowers were incessantly made by the people. At certain intervals, tiscy 
stoppwl during seven days, when fresh honors were paid to the relies, in tho 
midst of tho grealcit rejoicings. In this manner, seven months, and seven 
da; s were emi)loyed in going over the distance between tho two countries. 
At IJadzagio, the relics wen? deposUerl in a place prepared for that purj>ose, 
and a dzedi was erected on them. Tljc seven other kings biult also d/cdls 
• P.212.11, 
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over the relit's they had obtained. Dalina built one, bo, over the golden 
vi«^cl, and the Jlauria kings erected likewise one religious monument over 
the coals. Tims there were at that time ten dredis. 

* A\ljon thii was all over, the gnat Katliaba fearing yet for the s.afety 
of tho iitvcious relics, wont to Hng Arlzitathat and said to him that precau- 
tions were to bo taken for securing the prctorvatlon of the relies, 'flic king 
asked him hy what means all tho relics could ho li.ad from those who Iiad 
oht.aincd them. KatJjaba readied tlwt ho would know how to nianago such 
a delicate affair. He went to the seven kings who gave to him all the prin- 
cipal relics, keeping hy themselves only what was strictly necessary to be 
deemed an object of worship and gooilwill towards IJuihlha's person. Ono 
exception was made in favour of thfe relies deposited in the village of Rama, 
because tlicy were, in future times, to Lc earned to Ceylon and placed in tho 
great "Wira or Pagoda. All the relies having been brought to Radzagin, 
JCathaha took witli liini tho relies and went out of the citj*. He ilinx-ted 
Ills steps in a south-east direction, )oade<I wath this precious burthen, which 
he carried all tlio way. Having rcachwl a certain spot, he made the follow- 
ing prayer : " Stay all the rocks and stones of tins jdacc disaj>p03r, and there 
bo in pl.nco tlieroof a Coe sandy desert or soil j may w.ater never issue from 
this spot." Adzitathat ordered the soil to be detg very deep j wjtJi the earth, 
Bricks were made and eight dzotlis were built. The depth of the hole was 
eighty cubits. Its bottom was Imeil with iron bar«. To that bottom was 
lowered a mona«tory made of bars, simibir in sh.ipe and proportion to tho 
groat M'ira of Ceylon. Sir gold boxes containiog the precious relics were 
placed in this monastery. Each bo/ wa.s enclosed in one of silver, the latter 
in ono adorned with precious stone*, and so on, until eight boxes were placed 
in the other. Tlim* also were arranged 550 8t.aliies, representing Puddlw 
in 530 preceding existences, described in the sacred writings, the statues of 
the so gre.it di-cipl<s, with tho-e of Thudandaua and Maia. Tlierc also 
were amingcd 500 lamps of gold and 500 Limps of sdver, filled with tho 
nio-k fragrant oil, with wicks made of the richest cloth- TJic great Kntba- 
ha’t.iking ale.if of gold, wrote upon it the fwUowing iionls. — “ In after times, 
a loung man nainwl I’raiLitha shall aM.-cod the tfirone, and tiecomc a great 
and renowmed monarch under the name of Athanka. llirough him, tho 
ndies shah bo spn.*3rj aJJ over f lie Wand of Jiing -•tdritjtbat 

made new ofl'erings of flowers and perfumes. All the «!<K>r3 of the mon-isteiy 
were shut and r.u.te«e<.l with an iron. bolt. Xcar tho last dwr, he pbetHl a 
large ruby upon which the following words were wntten . — ‘ I/Ct tlio i>oor 
kin" who shall find this ruby, jircscut it to the relics.’ A Tloigi-» ordertsl a 
Nat to ivatch over the prvxdous depteit. TIjc N«t divinised around it 
fi-nires the most hideous and terrifying, armed with swords. TIjc whole was 

cneompa»»eilbv fix walls made of stone* and bricks; a largo flab of stone, 
foicrvd the up}>er part and upon it hebmlt a small «kedi.‘ 
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At the time of BuJdha’B death Ajitasatru, the eon of Bimbisara, was 
reigning in lUjgir- According to llwen 'rhsang he had transferred his 
capital from the old citr in the valley of the fire hills, which, as the Bur- 
mese wter expresses it, “ surrounded it like a cow-pen, to a new town in the 
open plain just outside the ravine srliich led to the metropolis of his foro- 
lathers." Tlie translator of the Life of Hwcn Thsang* gives the following 
account of the circumstance which led to the change alludeil to. 

‘ Dans roriginc, lorsque le roi I’in-pi-so-lo (Bimbisira) residait dans la 
villc Cliaug-maokong-tch'ing (Kou^agirapoura), la population etait fort 
nomhreuse, et les habitations, press6cs Ics uncs centre les autres, curent 
Bouvent h BOuffrir des ravages da feu. Lc rot rendit alors un dccret qui mena- 
^ait ceux qui faute d’attention ct dc s-igilance, laisseraient prendre le feu 
dans Ictir maison, de les transferor dans la Porfit froide (Cotavana). Dans 
ce royaumc on ajipellc ainsi un lieu abliorri ou I’oti jette les cadavres Cmaca- 
nam, (un ciiactiere). MaU peu do temps aprcs,le feu prit dans le palais. Lerol 
dlt alois ! “ Jc Buis le maltre des homines ; si je viole woi-m6mc tnea propres 
diScrcU, je n’aurai plus le droit dc nlprimer les dcarts des mes sujels.” 

*X« roi ordonno alors su prince royal do Tatcr h sa place, ct alia 
demourer dans U Foret froide (e’est-i-diro dans lc cimeticrc). Pendant 
C6 tcfflps-14, 1« roi de Fci-chc-li (I'ai^all), ayant appris quo Pin-pi-so-lo 
(BunbUara) habitait cti dehors do hi vUlc, dans uno plainc deserte, voulut 
lever des troupes, pour s’cmparcr dc lui par surprise. 

‘ Les ofTiciors placc-s au loin on observation eu ayant 6td inform^ firent 
un rapport au roi, qui construisit alors unc ville fortiil^c. Comme le roi 
Evait commence ihabiter dans ect cndroit, on Vappela pour cettc raison IVang- 
cho-tch’ing (RSdjs^ha-poura) ; e’etait pr^eisotnent la ville nouvellc. Dans 
U svute le roi Clio (Adj^ta^atrou) lui ayant succedo, y utahlit sa cour. Bile 
conlinua & servir de residence royalc, jusqud Tcpofiuo oh le roi A^oka, ayant 
iransftro sa cour & Pet oli (PataU-poutra), donna cetto ville, on no voit point 
d'hommes do diverscs croyanees ; il n y a plus quo des Brahmanes, qui for- 
aent un millicr de faimllcs.’ 

After the death of the great founder of the Buddhistio faith, Kasy-apa, 
on whoso shoulder the mantle of the primacy seems to hare descended, con- 
vened the first, great council of monU who had attabed the Bahatslup, or 
highest degree of sanctity, in a hall facing the Sattapini cave, which appears 
to have Wen situated in the northern shade of Slount Baibhir. Under 
the direction of the president, the whole canon of Sakliya Slmii’s teaehings 
was recite*!. To the convening of thb council Ajatasatru lent his aid. 
lie b said to hare gained the throno by staining his hands in his fidlicr’a 

--^hlood some years before the Birvana of Buddha, and to have subsciuently 

' -.ded his dominions to Kapila, Kosali, and AVesali. Any detaUed ac- 

• P. 159. 
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count of the proceedings of Mafafi Kasyapa, and his sacred conclarc, is 
quite beyond my provinee, but I may iacidentaUy mention that both Fah 
Hiyan and Hwcu Tbsang gay somethuig on tlie subject. 

New EajgirseciM to bare enjoyed a brief esistenoe as tbe capitalofSfaga- 
dba ; for a century later, Asoba appears to have transferred tbe seat of govern- 
ment to Patali, a town clearly identical with tbe Palibotbra of tbe Greeks 
and tbe modem Patna of tbe Hindus and 'AaimjMd of tbe bluhammadans. 

I bave not endeavoured in the foregoing pages to write a connected 
history of Buddha’s life in Raj^, or to pve a complete account of the 
rulers of that city ; but my object has been simply to show tbe intimate con- 
nection of tbe Ifaghada of those days, and the Bibar of the present, with 
the earliest days of the Buddhistic faith. This connection onee established 
and shewn, the estreme interest and imjiortance of the Buddlust remains of 
this part of the country becomes apparent. They are important to tbe Ins- 
torian as throwing light on anaaU of a remote period, and still more impor- 
tantto the arcbrcologist os iUustratiixg tbe manners and customs, tbe costumo 
and ceremonies of another age, and as tbrowing light on the details of a reli- 
gion which has passed to other climes. Whatever liiatorical incidents re- 
ciaia untouched, I shall speak of when I come to \mtc of the places with 
■which tlicy are connected, of Tillirah and Bihar, of Ghosrfiwan, Titrfiwao, 
and the Indra-SaUa HilL 

IXf. Buddbiat Bemaiss. u 

The relics of Buddhism still existing in Bihir may be divided into five 
groups;— (1) Ruins of Temples. *(2) Those of Slonasteries, or Yili5ras. 

(3) Votive Stupas. (4) Figures and sculptures. (5) Inscriptions. 

Jw’rsi. — ^The temples seeta to bave varied in size and splendour at different 
epochs in tbe history of tbe religion to wbicU they belong. Amongst the 
earlier temples are those of Rajgir, Baptbu, and the Indra-Sada peak, and 
omongst the more modem, those of Bai^on. The most ancient of the 
temples are remarkable for tbe extreme simplicity of their construction. 

They usually consisted of an outer court, varying in size from fifteen to 
twenty-five feet, the walls of which were composed of enormous bricks of ram 
solidity. The roof of tlie budding was generally nine or ten feet high, some- 
times more, sometimes less, and consisted of slabs of granite or other stone, 
placed close to each other, and sajqxntedby pillars of the same material. The 
capitals of the pillars were generally separate from the shaft, and of such size 
and form as to render the wright of the roof less difficult to sustain. Their 
shape was generally either cruoifonn or oUong. This court generally led to an 
inner chamber or shrine, smaller and less lofty than the vestibule, but of sum- 
dar shape and construction. In the centre of this is generally to be found 
the figure of Budtfiia. Carvings were often arranged round the walls of 
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tLe outer appartment, but appareotly merely for tlio purpose of ornament. 
The roof was generaUy covered mth. brick and probably surmounted by a low 
cupola or turret of the same material. The lintels, ie., of the doorway were 

generally composed of basalt slabs, rudely carved with a bold geometrical 
pattern, having one or more figures of Buddlia in the centre. The brick 
work appears uniformly to have been plain, but remarkably uniform, 
the outside edges being redoced to a level by the chisel. As an illus- 
tration of the older type of Buddhist temple I may mention the large 
one discovered by me in the side of the Baibbir hUl at Rajgir. A. 
great number of the pillars are literally imbedded i» the IricktcorTc of 
the taall. Tliis feature is also observable in the excavated building at 
the Ninnal-kund, and the series of temples at Dapthu. The more modem 
temples present a striking contrast to the more ancient ones. The walls 
of these buildings were adorned with the most exquisitely moulded brick 
work ; the facade was Uvi'^hly ornamented with pillared vestibules, and the 
wjilptuies whkh art canid ptaducc *, the roof was crowned, with a 
majestic spire or cupola abounding in profuse decoration in brick, plaster, 
and basalt j and the doors and windows were surrounded with bands of 
lace-like carving. The excavated temple at Bai^^on affords a striking exam- 
ple of the religious architecture of the Baddlusts from 450 A. D. to 000 
A. D. I extract a description of it from the pamphlet I have already tvritton 
on the subject. 

‘ liaised a few feet above the plain was an evenly paved court, as near os 
possible one hundred fret square. This court was surrounded by halls and 
buildings of every descrijition on all sides except the eastern, and these 
doubtless served as the d»velliiig.placcs, refeetorr, ic., of the recluses of tho 
convent. In. the centre of the court rose an enormous temple, eighty feet 
long at the base on each side, and consisting of a series of several stories 
tapering to a point, each about fourteen feet above the other. Tlie main 
fabric was composed of enormons bricks, each about one foot tlireo inches in 
length, three inches thick, and ten inches wide, placed so close together that 
the cement winch joined thera’is barely Ti<ible, The first two stories of tho 
building were uncovered, and are now almost as perfect as when Ilwcn 
Thsang saw them fourteen hundred years ago. In Order to preserve every 
detail in describing this rcmarkahlc buUihng, we w'ill take it side by side. 
The great entrance was towards tho east (a, custom still observed in the 
construction of the Buddhist temples of Tibhat), and was faced by a terraoo 
of stone fifty feet in length and composod of two rows of sandstone slabs, 
the first decorated by a simple triangle in the centre, tho second carved with 
a >er}' beautiful geometrical pattern. These stones vary in length from 
ec> cn to three feet, and are as near as possible a foot square. lu the centre 
of this terrace, which is about six feet in front of the main building, is a 
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of tliree Btej^ osactly ten feet in length. The first court ivas of very 
considerable proportions, fifty feet by twenty-sir, and was covered by a stone 
roof supported by a series of twelve large pillars. These columns restedfiist 
oa a rough pedestal of unlieivn stone which disappeared beneath the floor, 
and then on a cruciform base, also separate from the pillar itself, but joined 
to it by a stone plug six inches long, one end of whicb pierced tbe former, 
while the other was imbedded in tiie centre of the latter. Two of these 
pillars were recovered by me intact, and are of tire most elaborate workman* 
ship. The crucifonn base measures three f«t each way, and the four arms 
arc uniformly carved with a curious pattern. Tiie shaft itself is seven feet 
eight inches high, of which one foot nine iaclics are taken up in the capital. 
The upper half of this consists of a simple square, and the latter of an oval 
hand of a rich laco-Uke pattern. Tbe rest of tlie pillar, doivn to one foot 
ten inches of the lower end, where it again has a third base of oblong shape, 
is oval, having a rircumfcreace of three fret eight inches, and ornamented at 
regular distances by two bands of carving about twelve inches wide. Each 
band consists of two parts, the first exhibiting a row of flowers strongly 
resembling heraldic roses, and the second a series of gargoyle-like faces* 
w))ich fonn a peculiar feature is Buddhist ornamentatioa, and which is 
employed and re-produced at eveiy possible opportunity. On each side of 
this covered terrace, but several feet behind it, is an elaborate brick mould* 
ing, fourteen feet long and six and a half feet high, surmounted by a marrow 
terrace of tbe same material, approached on cither side by three steps from 
tlie pillared court. This m'ouldiug has sixteen turns, and is of the most 
graceful appearance. On each side of the entrance court, and above the nar- 
row terrace, the ramn svall is still standing ten feet high. On the west side 
of the court was the great entrance door, which was imoovered by me perfect, 
but was thrown deivn in ray absence by the workmen, who imagined I wish- 
ed to remove the wliole edifice to Bihar. This doorway was of extraordi- 
naiy beauty, and measured twenty feet across and more than twelve feet 
high. It was composc^l of a series of cighteea slabs, nine on each sjde, gra- 
dually Ic^iscning in licigbt tmvards tl»e centre, where they tenninated in a 
narrow portal, hardly three feet wide, and surmounted by a heavy sUb de- 
■ corated with elaborate carving. Tlie whole of tliis enorurous mass of sculp- 
ture rested on three gre.at stones two and a half feet square and twenty-two 
feet in length. Each slab was joined to the next one by a strong iron 
clamp, and the upper portion of each was joined to the lower in the same 
manner. Tlie firat two stones on mther side were devoid of all ornameut 
and were placed nearly a foot behind the other slabs. The next pillar of the 
series (or rather what remained of it intact) was eight feet in height, twelve 
iiielies broad, and of enormous thickne^ The first slab nvus of light brown 
• Soo plate, Procoeamija, Asiatic Sootetf, Boajal, February, J872, p. 33, 



colour and of a soft and pViaUlo nature, whereas this ono resemided tlio hard- 
est granite and presented a curious variety of appearance and colour. The 
base of it is plain, and above it is a grotesque kneeling figure with a long 
beard and hands uplifted, supporting a canopy, above which rises a long line 
of geometrical pattern. The third slab is of black basalt and is scarce four 
inches wide. It is taken up entirely by the representation of two enormous 
snakes, one twining round tho other. The next stone is of the same 
material, and is of unusually elaborate workmanship. A winding stem of 
flowery pattern work covera its face, and from each side of it springs a lotus- 
like flower, which alternately forms tiie -resting place of a mystic bird* or 
elephant rampant. The fifth slab* is plain. The sixth pillar is ornamented 
at the base with a female figure eight inches high, from whose hands spring 
a winding branch of foliage and flowers which stretches to tho top of the 
lintel. The seventh slab is a repetition of the third, and the eighth is of the 
same stone as the second, containing three large female figures, one above 
the other, each about one and a half feet high, and in tho bands of each is 
seen a musical instrument similar in shape and size to the modern ' sitXr.’ 
The ninth stone has a simple beading, and is surmounted by a heavy slab 
covered irith carviug. The two last slabs of the series, together with tho 
one which covers them, form the doorway which leads to the inner part of tho 
temple. Tho magnificent gate led to tho second hall, twelve feet wide and 
. eighteen feet long ; and on each side of this chamber were smaller octagonal 
rooms, from the western end of which a staircase lead to the terraces above. 
These were approached by narrow doors right and left of the great gate- 
"way. These rooms were evidently of great height, and were decorated by 
elaborately carved pannels of sandstone let into the brick-work, I have 
added a series of these to my own collection. One of these consists of a . 
slab of illrziipdr stone covered with the most elaborate design, the chief 
feature of which is two figures with arms and legs entwined. The colour of 
the stone is peculiarly beautiful. Another is of black basalt, and represents 
a large elephant, richly caparisoned, witli a lotus flower in its mouth. Be- ■ 
yond this, one enters by another door an inner chamber twenty-two feet 
square, the walls of which are in their ruined state still fourteen feet high. 
This was doubtless the sanctum sauctomm of the building, and I discovered 
ot its western end a beadles Buddha lour feet high, placed on a handsome 

* singhSsan, or throne, of black basalt, and was divided into five compart- 
ments ; the fiBt on each side coakaning aiagh figures, the next lions-couchant, 
and the one in the centre two devotees in the act of making an offering. 
The wall is eighteen feet thick on rither ride.’ 

__ ‘Its baaisfontaias an inscription. Bibu R^jendraljla Mitra makes the data 

• Sambat s<jd Professor Ham Gqpal Bhandakar • tlio eleventh year of tho reign 
of King MaliinalaVeva.’ 
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Tlic higher stories and roofs have iojiplnl over on the northern side, and 
from an esamination of their remains, it is clear tliat tiie haihling consisted 
of at least five stories, snrrnoimted hy atpirc or minaret, (not by a cupola,) 
at least two hundred feet high in nil. 

Tlie excav.ntion of the western side is the mo.st perfect of all. The up- 
per story is aliout sixty-three feet long, and is exactly twelve feet above tbo 
lower one, which ia eleven feet wide. Hie wall of the high terrace is quite 
plain, decorated merely by a simple moulding about three feet from the base. 
Tlio stories consist of solid laick, and not of chambers as I first imagined. 
Tins I a.'icertained by making a perfoiation six feet deep in its centre. Not 
quite in the centre of the building is an irregular protuberance, twenty-two 
feet iridc and tTventy-.<ieTen feet long. I at first imagined it to bo a portico, 
iiut on closer examination, I think it roust liavc been a mere support, built 
up to sustain the weight of the upper stories when they showed sj-mptoms 
of decay j for on removing the gre.at portion of it (December fith and Gth) 
tiio pilasters, mouldings, and statues winch decorate the wall of the lower 
toiraeo were found entire behind it. In Ciet this protuberance seems so 
singularly out of place, that I should hare im.agincd it to hare been a por» 
tion of tins mins of the upper stories, had not the existence of regular walls 
precluded the possibility of such being the case. Tlic ornamentation of each 
of these Fide.s consisted of a series of mouldings and niches filled with stucco 
figures of Buddlia in various positions. After the removal of the protuber* 
anee above mentioned, the west side pre«cnte<l the following appearance. At 
the base a moulding of brick-work, five feet three inches high, having tliir* 
icen distinct- turns. Tlie moulding runs along the whole facade. After the* 
first six feet, it recedes a foot and continues in the same line for eighteen 
• feet, when it again advances a foot, and continues in that line for eight feet, 
when it again recedes to (he former line, and so on. Above tho moulfling is 
a series of riches two foot ten inches aide and throe feet three inches high. 
These niches arc separated by pilasters about four feet six inclu*s high. 
These pilastei's have plain square liases, and a three-sided shaft, wh shaft 

lieing someu’hat semieirnilar in form, above thir is n square moulded capital. 
Above the nielies are iirojceting Injures of briek, Iotu«-shap«i, protruding 
from the wall, and above the«c another mouldtngfimilar to tli.it I'clow. Tlio 
niches art? surmounted by rrcAr* of over-lapping brick, and tach routained 
a figvux* in plaster. The original bricks nro moulded with exquisite exact- 
ness, and present groat variety of patterns ; some of the pilaster bases, or 
instance, containing figures, Ac., in different portions fitl«l togetlier. le 
temple has evidently twice at least hecn coicrcd by a coating o p as cr 
moulded into different forms, Imt as a xiile greatly inferior to the wor man- 
Pbin of tiie brick underneath, Tiic southern side i* precisely siuul« to the 
weJtmi. On the top of the terweo, which douUU-v. nm round tl.c thrv.. 
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sulcs of the temple, vras a verandah, and the sockets of the beams are still 
visible in the upper wall. Tlie southern side still stands more than thirty 
feet high. • *“ 

In order to get a more complete idea of the lofty cupola which doubt- 
less once surmounted the temple of Baliditya, I have since cleared away a 
great part of the rubbish in the northern side of the temple, and have been 
thus enabled to design a restored devation of the whole building. I have 
also procured an illustration of the great doorway, which is of the greatest 
archieological and architectural interest. 

Although there was little variety in the Buddliist arcliitect’s desi^, 
it was peculiarly graceful and calculated to produce a ple.ising and 
majestic effect. The gargoyle face, the almost endless repetition of the 
figure of Buddha, the quaint niches and the long lines of lotus leaves, 
formed a totd ensemble which Hindu ait has never surpassed. Of the 
minor sculptures which decorated this and similar religious edifices, a full 
description wiE be given when I come to speak of the different localities in 
which they were found 

The pillars which formed one of the chief features, both in the build- 
ings and in the monasteries, became more and more elaborate as know- 
ledge and art increased, 

Secondli /. — The monasteries appear to have been quadrangles of brick 
buildings (similarly ornamented to the temples), and generally haring a pago- 
da in the centre. According to Hwen TJjsang’s account, they must have been 
very magnificent. Little idea can be gained of the form, &e., by an inspection 
of the ruins ; for the wood carvings and tiles Jtave of course disappeared under 
the ravages of time. The monasteries were almost invariably situated in pic- 
turesque positions on the banks of ponds of the clearest water, and surround- 
ed by groves of mangoe, bar, and pipal trees, Tiiey appear to have been 
generally biult a short distance from the villages to which they belonf^od. 
Any further description is unnecessary, as I shall dwell very fully on all 
monasteries of Bihar, when I come to speak of them separately. 

Thirdly. — Votive Stupas. The subject of these most interestinc' monu- 
ments of the Buddhist faith has been clearly and briefly summarised by Herrn 
Schlagintweit.* He writes — ‘‘The ancient stupas were originally meant 
aa receptacles fat vehas of the ‘EuMhas ottV.ftBwiViisa'ttvas.aniriio- 
kings who encouraged the propagation of tbe Buddhist faith. But 'already 

in the early jieriods of Buddhism stnpas were constructed cx roto as sym- 
bolical substitutes for a tomb with a sacred relic, either for marking the spot 
where remarkable incidents in the sacred history had taken place, or for 
decorating the I’iharas and temples. Tlieir erection is considered as an act 
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of ilcvotlon and reverence paiJ to tlio Soddbas, and was recommended al- 
ready ill the ancient legends as a most meritorious work.” 

Few jdacos in India are riclier tban Bibar in, Buddbistic stupas and 
ebaityaa ; and I liavo ventured to classify them as follows ; — 

I. — Stiipas actually containing relics of Buddha or bis disciples. 

II. — Stupas containing no relics, but built to marl tbe occurrence of 
some event memorable m tbe history of the faith. 

III. — Stiipas aad Cbaityas parely votive, most of them serving as the 
repositor}' of iia.ages. 

• rt'. — Cbaityas, or miniatorc stdpas, not built, but carved in one or more 
blocks of stone, and generally covered witli omamentions and bgurcs of 
Buddlia. 


On tbe hack of a figure of Buddha in the 'Titrlwan ruins, I {bund a well- 
executed draiving of a stupa which I append as an illustration. Tlie form 
of the stiipa varied little, whatever class it belonged to. Tliey seem to have 
been generally surmounted by a series of umbrelUs. Tlio laigc tojic at 
Nalanda, and tbe tuiauU to tbe west of tbo walls of IUjjgri)»a belong un- 
doubtedly to tbo first class ; bat tbeir extreme .•mtiiiuity (not less than 2200 
years) makes it doubtful if any tiuog could bo found there, to say notlung 
of tho fretjuvut removals and abstractions of tho relics wo read of. I have 
sunk a shaft ia the second tumulus at Ttijgir ; but svitliout success, tho labour- 
ers cutting through a solid deposit of bricks to a deptlt of ilftoea feet. Tlio 
topes on tbo summits of tbo lulls, on tbo contrary, arc of tbe second ekiss, 
and.in all probability serred to mark some of the most sacred ci>i.*ode3 in 
tho history of S^ikliya 3duni j e, y., bis sitting on tlie Banthawau Hills witli the' 
hhikbhu’fi bowl, cto., etc. Tho small topw discovered by mo m tho staircaso 
or causeway leading to tho Beoghit Hill, I inuiginc, served chiefly for the 
deposit of images of Tathag.itt. It will be seen that on openiug one of them, 
1 found tlireo perfect figures, of cijual size, differing only in position, im- 
. bedded in tho ruins. The small ebaityas vary m size, and were doubtless 
made to suit tho purses of those wliOto means did not permit them to raise 
a lofty mass of bricknorfc “ for the advancemont of tlic highest knowledge 
amoti'g-t mankind.” ‘ Some of them are circular, eouio octagonal, some 
twelvc-iided, somo otal ; but nearly all of them are richly oniamented and 


bear several figures of Budtlba, A very fine circular eliait^a found by mo at 
Kurkib*r, the Kukkutapida of Ilwco Tlisang, contains more than forty 
figures of Buddha, all carved with wonderful sharpness and deHcaev. Ihe 
chaityas which were eompoiod of a number of pieces linked together, must 
have contaiaed as many as 500. The*© chaityas wen? originally surmoujited 
by umbrellas, which were formed very lrct|uc»tly of separate jiieces of stone, 
often jwssiUy of metal, fitted into the top of the carving. The Buddliut 
Ullages contain numerous illustrations of these ebaityas, and iba so.nie 



looking on tlic great trees auil the forest, lovely as the gardens of the angels, 
ordered her litter to he stayed, that she might descend and wallc. Then 
standing under one of the majestic trees, she desired to plutk a sprig from 
the branches, and_ the branches bent themselves down, tiiat she might reach 
the sprig that she desired ; and at that moment, while slic yet held the 
branch, her labour came upon her. Her attendants held curtains around 
her, the angels brought her garments of tlie most exquisite softness ; and 
standing there, holding the branch, with her face turned to the East, she 
brought forth her son, %vithout pain or any of the circumstances wliich 
attend that event with women in general.’ 

To speak further of the symbols of Buddliism is quite beyond the pro- 
vince I have chosen. Eveij' infomration on this, subject, can he gleaned with 
ease from the learned writings, of Schlagintweit and Alabaster, and I shall 
have occasion to say more about them when I come to speak of particular 
figures. 

Fifthly. — Jnscrijitioni. Uxese vary from B. C. 200 to A. E. 1000, and 
are in most cases confined to the Buddhist creed. 3 have, however, discovered 
several dated inscriptions, which I shall give in fxiU when I come to speak of 
the monastic buildings to which they belong. 

I now proceed without any further introduction to give an account of 
the Buddhist remaina in Blhdr. 

IV. Easa'gaVapura nnd Bd'jagriha. 

Neither Hwen Thsang nor Chi-Fah-Hiyan visited at onco the capital 
of the hlagadlia kingdom. Both of them arrived there after spending a con- 
siderable time in the various monasteries of the burroxmding tcrritoiy. 
A description of the remmus of those institutions xvill follow in future chap- 
ters ; but I have thought it best for many reasons to couimeucc my nairativo 
with an account of the great mciiopoUs itself. 

The ruins of Bijagriha may conveniently bo classified under two heads : 
1st, the remains of the more ancient city — Kusagirapuro — situated witlmx the 
Valley of the Five Hills ; 2nd, those of the more modern city Hdjagrtha, 
which are found in the phun to the north of the mountains. Tbo one I de- 
signate as the city of Bimhislra, the other as that of Ajitasatru. Tlicso 
towns were vhited by both the Buddhist pilgrims, by Pah Hiyan about tho 
year 4,15, A. D., and by Hwen Thsang in March, 037, A. D. Hwen Thsang 
and Fab-Hiyan have bequeathed to posteri^ very detailed accounts of tliu 
monuments and antiquities both of the towns themselves, and the sacred 
range of hills which surrounded thenu Their respective narratives are to he . 
fuundintlie “llcmoires surlea Controes, Occideatales," Vol. Ill, pp. 15-141,' 
in tho “ Hhtoire do la Tie de Hwen O^Bang ” pp.'lSO— IGl ; in Mr. Laidley’s 
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translation of Jf. Rcmusat's CIii-Faili-Hxyan, pp. 2G1.279, and the Rev. 
S. Beal's original translation of the same writer, pp. 111-119, 

According to the first named wotIc, ITwen Tljsjing- trareUcd to Raj-igri- 
lia from N-il.-inda, hut the second stales that he arrived first at the ancient 
torni of BimhisSra viA Bodh Gaya and Klik&atapuda ; but hotli translations of 
the earlier pilgrim agree in taling him to the capital hy the former route. 

Nalandi was the largest and in(»t important BuddhUt monastery in 
India, and is idontiral rrith the modem riUage of Bargaou sihi.tted abont 
sit or seven miles to tho north or north-west of Rijagriha It is now tho 
Fccne of a mass of the most interesting ruins, which have hcen fully described 
by me in a separate pamphlet.* Since the time that account was piintcd, 
frc«h cxeaTations have been made, and I trust one day to present to the 
public a still more complete account of these important Budclliistic remains. 

I shall now proceed to follow in the first place the footsteps of Fah- 
Hiyan. 

He writes *' Going west from Kilanda one yojana, wc arrive at the now 
Jlfljgir.” Tins vmdoubtcdly corresponds witli tlie large circuit of fortific-a- 
tions (still hearing the same name) at the foot of the Baibhir and Vipula 
hills, situated sis miles or tliercaliouts to the $outh of the Bargaon ruins. 
I, therefore, think the direction giren by the translators must bo a mistake. 

Fah-llian continues : ‘ Tins \va8 the town king Ajasat built. There are 
two S.onghaRifflfla in it. I/caring the town by the irest gate sad proceeding 
300 paces, (wc arrive at) tho tower which king Ajdsat raised over tho share 
of Buddha's relics which he obtained. Its height is verj* imposing.' 

The walls of the to^vn and its gates are distiuetly traceable at the dis- 
tance of about half a mile from the foot of the mountain and directly facing 
the northern entrance of the V.ilJey of the Tivc Hill-i. It* form is Fomcwliat 
diilienlt to describe, and authors have varied in their attempts to do bo, but 
after c arcful inspection from all points of view, and, what is still better, after 
studring its form from two of the liilU above, I am of opinion it cannot be 
correctly called a pentagon, but is ratlier a quadribateral, having, as me.a- 
.surwl from the top of tlie ramp-aria, three equal sides, rir., the north, west, 
and south, each inoasiiring 1,000 feet, nod one unequal vis., the t'asi, mra«iir- 
ing 1^00 feet. JTIie wall sppears to have had a uniform thickness of about 
11 feet, and is composed of masses of stone about four feet square, tlic fact® 
of whieb are made unifoTn and placed one upon the other in clo«c contiguity, 
without any mort.'ir or cement whatever. Starting from the north-east 
comer, where a stone bastion still exists in tolenible entirety, the wall re- 
mains unbroken for 200 feet, at the end of which dist.ance a second b-astjoa 
appears to ha%c existed and similar traces are seen at the SOOth foot. Tlie 
remains of the wall now almost entirely disappear, but at the dUt.mec of 
• Bains of tlio KibinH Monasteiy, by ibBiunihey Cairntta, 1*^72 
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1100 feet from the north-east covnertlicre is a portion of an entire wall measur- 
ing' 20 feet hy 14. Fui-thcr on, tlie wall appears clearly to have been femov- 
• cd°and hardly n trace of it remains tHI towards the north-west comci-, where 
its elevation considerably increases, and there are enormous masses of hrick, 
which lead me to the conclusion that a tower must have once existed here. 
At this place the hrichs are very small and of remarkahle solidity. At a 
distance of 110 feet from the“coroer there are clear marks of a bastion, and 
the same feature is ohsen’able at similar distances up to the gi-eat west door, 
some 500 or GOO feet from the nortii-west comer of the fort. The rampart 
throughout this distance presents an aveK^e elevation of 25 or 30 feet above 
the plain beneath. Just before the west door, a fine piece of wall still 
lemains intact measuiing 26 feet by 14. Passing out by the west gate and 
going 800 feet in a direct line to the south-west, and crossing about midway 
the Sarasvati rivulet, one arrives at a circular mound having an elevation of 
some 30 feet and a diameter of 180. Tlie centre is considerably depressed, 
and seems to consist simply of masses of bricks similar to those on the ram- 
pai-ts and inside the fort. From the west side of the ruins a sort of ten-ace 
leads to a somi-civcular heap of somewhat less elevation than the first. In the 
centre of this I discovered tliree large statues of Buddha, all headless hut 
otherwise little mutilate! ; they are all seated on lotus-pefcil thrones, supported 
by bases ornamented by different devices. In one, several figures are seen 
in the act of making an offering ; the centre of the second is occupied by the 
“ Wheel of the Law," with a deer on either side, and the third bears the 
representations of two lions-couchant. Tliese mounds are undoubtedly the 
rmns of the great tower mentioned in the tevt. I have made at the present 
time two incisions in the side of the topes, andhave recovered from them 
some Buddliist idols of remarkable beauty, as well as a tablet covered with 
the representations of the nine planets. 

From the west door the ramparts still increase in height, but the wall 
is hidden by masses of brick. Not far from the end of the western aide, 
there is another break in the wall, exactly opposite wliich is a srhall temple 
containin'' a Buddhist idol, now wonihippcd hy the Hindus as the image of 
Beni llidhava. At each side of the Saiasv-uti stream is a pacca ghat, and 
the ceremonies of “ Goudin” and “ Pindadin” are constantly performed 
here. 'At a short distance from this opening, the south rampart commences, 
and has an elevation nearly equal to that on the west. The wall is not 
straight, but inclines towards the north-cast. At about the 500th foot from 
the south-west corner, there are unmistakable traces of an enormous brick 
tower, and 400 feet farther on there is a long piece of wall still intact, and 
terminating in the southern gate. From this point to the soutli-east angle 
the wall is clearly visible. It has an elevation of some 30 or 40 feet above 
the valley, and there apiwaf to have been bastions at distances varying. 
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from 100 to 110 feet. Opposite Oie £Outti>east comer and at a distance of 
60 or CO paces, there ate distinct marks of a mined to\Yer similar to the one 
near tlie western gate already described. The wall towards the east has a 
tptal length of nearly 1,200 feet, and tho nims have a very inconsiderable 
elevation. Bastions ate clearly visible at tbe follorving distances from the 
south-east angle, ivj., 200, 320, 420, S20, 620, 720, 820, 020, 1020, 1120, 
and 1200 feet. Montgomery Slartan considers the heaps of brick to be tbe 
remains of a second set of fortifications built.by Slier Shah, but I am rather 
inclined to r<^ard them as the rtuus of the ancient towers, the two uionas- 
• teries, and the royal palace, which we know to have existed in the town and 
parts of wliicb as well as other bnadings were doubtless built on the cify 
walls. General Cunningham gives a much la^;er area to the ruined city, 
but it must be remembered that he made his measurements outside the ditch, 
very faint traces of which arc Tisible on two sides of the wall. I have en- 
deavoured to trace carefully the rampart, and in many places removed the 
heaps of brick which covered it. In most cases I succeeded in uncovering 
the original wall, which uniformly presents a thickness of 11 feet. As re- ’ 
gards the outer toIU whicli are said to have cristed, if the heapa of atone 
which aro found at difibrent distances from tbe fort avo traces of them, they 
tiro so imperfect thaUany attempt to follow them would be simply futile. 

It now remains for us to see what Hwen Thsang said of tlie " new 
town." The description of tho “ old town” comes first in bis account. Af- 
ter completing'lus account of the deserted city, he says :* “ En eortant par 
la ports septeutrionale de la ville entouroe de montagnes — ITou^ag^apura— 
il El xm 13, cl arriva au Boia do Bainbous donnd par KaTand.avfQouvana. II 
y a maintenant un Vihlra dout les fondementi sont en pierro et le bitimont 
en briciues. La portc regard Torient.” Tliis spot can bo very correctly 
, identified ivith the ma«s of ddbris found in the ravine, hebveen tbe northern 
gate of tbe old tcfwn, and the sonthcru entrance to the new. A large plat- 
form of stone-work still exists, and this is covered by a small pill.wid cell. 

It is, strange to Siiy, still iiopulaily called the Madrasah, or College, — viliara- 
He then distinctly mentions the stxii»as refentsl to above. He writes, “ A 
Vest du bois des Bambous do Xarandavcnovivana il 3 * a un stoujia qui a etu 
bdti par le roi Aj3tuv.atrou. Aptbs lo Nirvana du Tatliag-nta les rois p.ir- 
tagerent les rcliques. Lc roi a’cn ittoorna nvee Ja portion qu' il avait ob- 
tenue, batit par respect un stohpa ct ltd oflrit ses hommages. Le roi Afoka 
avaiifc con^u une foi sincere, oovrit le monument:, prit les rcliques, ct bitit a 
son tour un autre stoxtpa. A cite ift< ttoSpa du roi Ajitufatrou il y eu a ‘ 
un autre qui reafermc les reViques de la moitifi du toiqis du venerable Anan- 
da.” Tills description j^eos wonderfully with th.at given by me above, of 
the two tumuli to tho west of the new-town, of the identitj- of which there 
* Sleiiioirca, Tom III., p 20. 
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by irregular pathways overgrown with brushwood, which are yearly trodden 
by hundreds of Jain pilgrims from MutsliidAbAd, Banaras, and even Bom- 
bay, who throng to Bajgir during the cold and dtj’ seasons to do homago to 
the sacred charanas, or ‘ foot prints,* of their saints, enshrined in the temples 
whicli crown the mountain tops. 

The north side of the valley fa bounded by iTount Caibhar — a rocky 
hill running three or four milca north-west, and terminating at its eastern 
side in the hot wells of H-ijgir. Here tho valley fa entered by a narrow- 
ravine through tho nddst of Vfhich the Sarasvati rivulet forces its way into 
the low country to the north of the hills. On the eastern sido of the stream 
rises the lofty ascent of Slount ^’ipula, a branch of which runs .as far ns 
Girj'ak, a distance of sir miles. Hardly a quarter of a mile from tho ^ves- 
tem side of the hill, it is joined at right angles by a third mountain running 
from the north, called Eatiiagir. This hill is of inconsiderable length and 
Icmiinates in a narrow ravine brandling away to the east. On tho opposite 
side of this ravine rises Mount Udayagir, a less important hill, ninoing due 
south and terminating in the ancient wall and fort of Baugangi, the sou- 
thern gate of tlie ancient capital of Magadha. To tlje west of tho torrent 
is the fifth and largest hill, Sloiinl SonSr. It first t.akes a course to the 
■west, then turns nortliwards, and finally, exactly opposite tho narrow valley 
between Mounts Hatnagir and tjdayagir, stretches away to the wst, and 
forms tho southern boundary of this natural fortress, being only separated 
at its western extremity by a narrow ravine from an offshoot of Mount 
Baibh'ir, commonly called the * Clihati.* These five lulls are called iu the 
M.ahibli.irata*— Taihar.-!, Varaha, Bishigiri, and Chaitjakaj and 

in the Pali annals of Ceylon — Oijjljakuta, Isigili, Wel>haro,t Wepulo, and 
Panclawo J • 

Speaking of the valley, Fah-IIiyan§ goes on to say • * From east to ivc«t 
it is about five or six !i, from north to south seven or eight f*.’ It is evi- 
dent that Fah-Hian excluded from liis computation the eastern and w estem 
bifurcations of tho valley, and even then its dimensions are slightly under- 
st.ated. 

The description of the valley of the five hills given by Ilwen TbsaugH 
differe very considerably from that of his forerunner. He tells us that the 
city was situated just in the centre of the feiiigdom of Jifagaiifta, and w.as hi 

• MahotiliSpata, 11 20, v. YU!), 800 

+ Lassen enspccts tbe reading raithdrix Tnmonr to bo incorrect, and proposes 
to read VaiJiara in accordance with the Mahfibbfirntn ‘It is sorprisiug,’ ho ailds, 
‘that tbc first and last names are Baddhistic, and ws may, therefore, suspect th‘’7 
were given to these moantama only after the titno of Cuddha vol. II., p. 7H. 

X Tamour, lu Joor. As Soo Bsog., sot VI., p 036 

§ Beal’s Fail Ifian, Chapter xxviii,p. US 

II Muinoirts, Tom. Ilf., pp. IS-lp. 
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nncieiit days tlic metropolis of the country Its name, Jie says, was ilerived 
from a llowcring elirub, which grew there In abundance. He continues : 
“ De hautes inontagnes I’cntourent do quatre eStes ct formi-nt scs murs cx* 
t^rieurs. A Voucst on y penHro jwr un scntlcr qui cxistc entre deux mon- 
ta^nes ; au nord on a ouvert unc entree i travers la inontngne. Cette 
villc cst allongee do Test a rouo>t ct resserree dii sud an nord. Sa circonfe- 
rcncc cst do ccnt-cinquanto 11 (30 miles). Li*s restes dcs fondements de la 
villo intcricurc ont environ trente li detour.” 

Tliis area woidd make the outer walls of the old town to extend from Glr- 
yak to the Cldiata hill, a distance of ten or eleven miles , and from the foot of 
the Udayagir and Soniirgir hills to the oiqtositc side of the valley, a distance 
of two or three miles. From a careful examination of every part of the 
valley, I have little doubt that the whole of it, or very nearly so, w.as sur- 
rounded hy the fortification of the ancient capital, hut the inner toivn, (the 
ramparts alone of which I liave endcavouicil to trace) certainly did not ex- 
tend further than the Nekpsi embankment on the one side, to the Jarasan- 
dha band on the other. I will now proceed to describe as shortly 
as possible the present appearance of the valley of tho “sweet-scented 
shrub.” 

The north side of the valley is watcrcil by two streams, both bearing 
the name of Sarasvatl, which rise, the one at the foot of Ratnagir, and t!io 
other at the western extremity of Mount Sonfir. These rivulets join a short 
distance to the south of the ravine wliich forms the entrance to tlie v.alley. 
The sides of the hills and tho plain at their feet aro covered mostly by a 
tangled mass of flowering shrubs and wild tiiUi grass, broken only by some 
protruding escarpment or tho white cupola of a Jain pagoda in the one 
case, and in the other, by heaps of bricks — the ruins of temples and topes, 
and the huge piles of stones which still mark the ancient ramparts of the 
city. The form of the w.alls can, with a little difficulty, bo traced with 
tolerable accuracy. Strictly speaking, these ramparts formed an irregular 
pentagon about four miles in circumference. One side faced tho west, and 
was about a mile in length, extending along the western branch of the Saras- 
vati; a second ran south to the foot of the Son irgir } a third ca^ to the 
entrance of tlie ravine between Udayi^ir and Ratnagir ; a fourth north, to- 
wards the junction o! the streams; and the fiaU and smallest joins the first 
and fourth. A road seems to have run through the city ■fi'om the new toivn 
to Banganga. Tlie northern side of the city, f.icing the ravine, appears to 
have been protected hy a lofty tower composed of stones of irregular shape, 
placed one upon the other (not Squared and arranged in courses as in the 
walls of new Eajgir). Ifear the stream appears to have been another tower 
of great height and of similar appearance, and close under it an outer gnto 
towards the north. From this place an, enormous wall, 18 or 20 feet thick 
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nnd 16 or 10 feet high, stretched itself to the sammit of iloiint Vipuk, and 
protected tho city from attacks on the mountain side. There were doubtless 
Fimilar fortifications on the side of Mount Baibhir, but their traces arc very 
faint, whereas those on the western slope of Mount Vipula arc remarkably 
perfect and distinct. Over tbe whole surface of the interior of the city is 
spread a mass of debri" covered by brushwood and shrubs, and here and there 
are piles of bricks and stones, denoting the site of some tiouso or temple. 
Near the south-west comer of tho city is a lofty tumulus, somewhat higher 
th.an tlic mins of tho eastern entrance. Tliis is covered by a small Jaina 
cupola of brick and plaster. 'The eidos of tho tumulus arc strewn with bricks 
nnd fragments of granite pillars. I also discoverod some pieces of cornice 
coveretl with rcprescntationa of Buddhas and N4gis. I made an excavation 
on the north eido of tho tumulus, nnd uncovcrcil a considerable portion of 
tho northern side of a Buddhist building, of which the entrance seems to 
have f.iced the north — a feature I have not before mot with in any Bimllar 
min,— for the numerous temples which I have seen at Ib^jgir and other pk-iecs 
are, without exception, approached from tho cast. A staircase of brick, 
with wall'f on cither side, led to tho inner hall. TIio walls appear to have 
been strengthened, and the roof at the same time provided with supports, by 
tho erection of gray stone pillars, about four feet .apart, %vith plain f<iuaro 
bases nnd capitals. Tliis passage Ie<l to a room about 12 foot square, con* 
tnining twolvo pillars similar to those in tho staireaso— ten of which aro 
imbedded in the brickwork and two fcui>port tho roof in the centre of the 
chamlier. Tho centre hull is directly underneath tho .Tftina temple, and it 
consequently has been ttnpo<sii>1e to itneorcr it. I think tho pn*ci*o nature 
of tho original building is dojibtful ; tbe pos1i5w<. of tho entrance leads mo to 
the concl««son that it w.a8 most likely .i Jioucc or tt-wer, not n rehgious 
edifice. Tlio <loonr.a*y seems to hare Ken Burmounted by u long b.valt slab 
cont.aining figun'S tncUe inclirs hii:h. I Iwonght away two *>iccc« of this 
to Bili'ir. ScTCral other figures were found in this place years igo, when it 
was pierced by an avaricious road-contractor in tho hope of finii ng trwisure. 
If he ever learned the Jnin.a traditions connectc^l with the plac , hw hopes 
must have Ken high, for they wake out the tumulus to K the min of tlio 
hou«e of P-aiuji and Satlndr.»ji, two sclhs, or Isnikcrs, in who.'tc nonnur, they 
sav, a Ptnall temple still exUt* on tbe ca-stem slope of Moun‘ Ilaiblar. If 
the pricNts made tlicir story known to this enterprising scion o- the Depart- 
ment of rublie ■\Vork«, tbey cannot solely blame liim for tlic disaster which 
followed on his researches, namely, tho colUpso of the stucco pago»la and its^ 
sacred 'eJi^mna' tovrard-s the end of the succcetling rains. 

About a mile to the south-ca.st of the mound is a irng pitec oframp-ort 
known m ‘ Barghaut.’ In tho centre of this wa.s tK j Mutljcm pate of 
KuMgirapura, (lankcsl by two towers. The vitfw fm ^fhe top of the min 
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is very Btriking, for you boc at onco both entrances of the valley and all the 
five hills. A little to the west of this, at the foot of Sonilrgir, is a ridge of 

rock caUed the wrestling ground of Bhim, and various indentations in its 

surface are pointed out as the marks of the feet of the combatants. Be- 
neath this, to the west of the city \vall3, and between Mounts B.aiblur and 
Sonir is Ranbhdm, the traditionary scene of the battle mentioned in tho 
MahabhArata. 

A ru"f»ed path leads from this place to the southern outlet of the valley 
at Bangang.i. Certaiu marks «>n tho stones are considered by Captain Kit- 
toe to be inseriprioTis, but if ibia ha thft ease, tivt lettera ate fat too impctfcct 
to admit of being deciphered Tbo valley terminates in a rocky ravine of 
the most inconsiderable width, havmg Sonargir to tbo west and Ud.ayagir 
to the east. Tlic Bangangd torrent, which rises at the foot of the former, 
rushes over the slippery rocks mto the soutbora plain of Ilisna-Nowatja. 
Tlie pass is literally only a few feet wide, and its entrance was jealously 
guarded by fortifications of cnonnous strength, which will be fully described 
when I come to speak of tho aotiijuities of the hills. 

The first mount.ain I ascended was Baibhir to the north-cast of tho 
northern entrance of tho valley. At the foot of the hill runs tho Sarasvati, 
from tho hanks of which a large stone stairc-ase leads to tho sacred wells and 
temples, which, though still Tenerated by the Hindus of Biliar, yield hut a 
scanty subsistence to the numerous Brahmans who attend them. Tho wells 
are vaults of stone, about 10 f<?et square and 12 deep, approached by steps j 
and tho temples are quite modero, and of thc^pootest proportions and work- 
manship. Most of them contain /ragaients of Buddhist idols, mouldings, 
cornices, Ac., and here iu^effefe^ noticed a cAaiVyff, now doing duty as a 
linga. All of thc 5 ?»*'^^vmgs, however, are very inferior to those found by 
me in the mov/tw of Barglon, llohoi, and Kaly.inpur. Tlio wells at the 
foot of Baib’Jfr are seven in number, and are all clustered round the great 
Crdhmakunc < which is larger, deeper and more highly esteemed than tho 
rest. The c^e nearest the ascent of the mountain is the Gangd-Jamicna- 
hund. The svatev is warm, and enters tho vault liy means of two stone 
shoots, the ery® o^ which are c.arved to represent the heads of tigers or lions. 
They remind sue strangely of the yKryoyZe* of early English Architecture. 
These pipes i^rc cleariy m^itionedbyllwen Tlisang in the narrative of his 
travels. He Vys “ a toutes les ouverturcs iiar ou s’dchappe Teau dcs sour- 
ees, on a pose pierres sculptdcs. Tantot on a figure des tetes de lions, 
etc.”* Below t\'5 are the .dnund BikU,]iIarhm(h,aii^Bydt hand springs. 
Next to these coi^^he Sat tftfdro — avanlt some CO feet long by 10 feet 
^'ide, whic-^^^eivcs[^^n distinct streams on tho west side, from the moun- 
tain abo^ o^hese springs enter tlie reservoir through “ tuyaux 

\ H, p. 23. 
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suspendus and at tlio soutK end is a amaU subterranean temple contain- 
ing rude and, apparently, very tnodmi images of tlic ‘ Seven IJisbis.’ At 
tbe east side of tbo Sdi die6ra is the celebrated Srdhna iund. The temper- 
ature of the -water is about 105 deg. Falir. It is in this that several hun- 
dred thousand persons bathe at the tccnrrcncc of every thirty-first lunation. 
Below this is the KtUi iirtJt, which is in reality a mere outlet for tlio waters 
of the Bfahma kunil, wliieh escape through it, still warm and steaming, into 
the Sarasvati below. CUmbing a distance of 270 feet to the south-west of 
the iTatbanda kuntj, one arrives at an enormous stone platform projecting 
from the face of the liilL It is composed of lingo masses of unliown stone 
piled one upon the other, and is about 50 feet stjuaro and 2S Iiigh. At its 
base there are a nutnhor of small grottos six or eight feet st^uaro, of which 
two are in the eastern and (ivo on the northern side. These were evidently 
C1VVC3 or ebambera of meditation, and are up to this day inhabited at times 
by ‘niigas’ or ‘ 8.1dhns’, ayiy/ whose hotly is pcqJctuoUy sine.ircd mthashes, 
and whose wardrobe seems to consist merely of a very small waUtcloth, a 
tattered umbrella, and a necklace of enormous bcaila. These beggars flocis 
in tbou.«auds from all parts of India to Ibijglr during the great fair, and are 
fed by the jilaJtanfi, ov abbots, of the monasteries of B^gir and Rajavall, 
who bIodo exercL«o the jc.aloudy.guarded right of raising tljoir crimson stan- 
dards during the Ttionth in which the gathering takes place 

To return to tho stone platform. It is generally Known* as the Jard- 
sandha-M-laifhaJi, and on its summit are tlireo Muliammadan tombs, one 
of which is said to be that of lUja Kdmtllr Khan Main, whose lifo.and aal- 
ventures during tho end of tho I7th and beginning of the ISth oeatunes 
form the subject of many a rude ballad and story in Bih.tr, and whicli occu- 
py almost the same place in Uie heart of the j>cople as the tales of Bobin 
Hood and his followers do at home. Behind this platform is a large cave. 

I searched for it in roin in September, but owing to the dense brushwood 
and jungle which covered it during the rainy season, I failed to Cm! it. 
General Cunuingham, however, was foriuoato enough to light on it during 
his recent visit, and I have since completely cleared and excavated it It is 
of oval shape, and has an opening to the east. Its floor was considerably 
below the sui’facc, and wa* reaohed by a flight of eight or nine bncK steps 
severai of which I uucoverec? aluios^ The ciiamf/er azejsixpsd 3G Foek 

from east to west, and 20 from north to south. The roof (most of wliieh 
has fallen in) was 18 or 20 feet higK Tho whole was lined, as it were, by 
a brick wall about 2 feet thick. In tbo midst of tho rubbish whicli filled up 
the bottom of tlic cave I found a very prafect stauduig'ligure of Buddh.i in 
black basalt. I cao, I think, sataiactorily identify this cave and jilatform 
with the account of Fah-Hiyan and also with that of Hwen Thsaug. I’ali- 
lliyan says — “sldrtuig the s>outhtin hiH” (and it is to be noted that this 
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part of BaibhSr runs almost due eoutli) “ and proceeding westward ^300 
paces, there is a etono cell, called tho JPlpal Cave, whore Buddha >va3 accus- 
tomed to sit in deep meditation after his mid-day meal.”* 

This corresponds exactly with tho position of tho eavo in question, and 
this view is supported strongly by tho suceceding scntonco, — going still in 
a westerly direction five or six W, then; is a stone cave situate in tho nor- 
thern sliado of the mountain, and called Clic-ti.” This description ai>plie3 
with singular accuracy to tho Sonbltandir Caro in the northern shade of 
Mount Baibhar, and almost exactly a mile from the hai(liak of Jarasandha. 
Hwen Thsang’s aecoimt is still more striking, — A I’ouost des sources thcr- 
malcs, on voit la maison en pierre du Pi-po4o (Pippala). Jadis, I’honor- 
ahle dn Bieele,y faisait son sijoor hahituel. La cavcTucpro/hwrfc qui s’ouvre 
dcrricre ses murs etaib le paUis dcs '0-tou-lo — Asoiiras'’f [of Jarasandha ?J. 

Pushing 800 feet further up tho mountain side, I found another plat- 
form, or baithak, almost identical in size and shape with that of Jardsandha. 
Tlio Rajwais call it Stldmuri, but I could discover no spcciallcgend conccra-’ 
ing it. Leaving it and climbing up a steep ascent to the west for a distance 
of about 1300 feet, one comes, quite suddenly, on a srtnll Jaina temple built 
Borne few years ago by one Hukumat Rii. Between the last iind 

this temple there are marks of an enormous wall, 11' or lo feet thick, aud 
tliia forma tho pathway which leads up the mountain side. The Ilijwara, 
tho sole inhahltimts of the wild of Itajgir, called it Jaiusandha's stair- 
case, and tell you that ho built it in a t-ingle day to assemble his troops on 
the mou^jtain tops on the approach of lus enemies from the wost. Tho 
temple contains (besides the usual charana, or footprint) two very fine and 
perfect figures of Buddha. Th'e first is three feet liigh. Buddha is repre- 
sented sitting on the lotus throne (pathnasana) in the attitude of meditation. 
Beneath tliis, the SinluUana is divided into three compaitments — tho two 
outer containing lions, and the middle one the ‘ "Wheel of the Law,’ (very 
elaborately carved) supported by two sbells. The second figure is a smaller 
one and is surmounted by a canopy. 

Eight hundred feet to the west of this temple is a similar building con- 
taining nothing of interest. Twelve or fourteen paces to tho south of it, I 
found the ruins of a very small Buddhist temple covered ivitli the densest 
jungle. It appears to have contained twelve gray etona columns about sis' 
feet high, ■ The entrance was to the east, and in digging out the centre I 
found a very curious inmge of Buddha— very rougldy eai-ved. -The main' 
figure was surrounded by smaller ones, each depicting some chief episode in 
his life. Piercing the jungle 400 feet to the south-west of this ruin, I found 

the imaina of a very large temple almost perfect. Tho euiioU-had fallen 

• Beal’s rolt-Hiait, Ch. *xs., p, 117 . 

+»JJetnoirc3, Tom. II, p. 24. 



clown on all sides, fomin" a mound aWui 500 feet in eircnraferenee and IG 
or 17 feet high. The entrance to the eset is about 6 feet wide, and leads to 
a passage some 14 or 15 feet lon^, the roof of which was formerly supported 
by gray stone pillars about G feet h^h. This leads to a square chamber or 
hall some 23 or 21 feet square. Its roof is supported by twelve columns in 
tbe chamber, and eighteen more let into the brick work. These colomns 
aro each 7 feet h^h, with square bases and capitals and octagon shafts. 
They rested on a detached square plinth a foot high. A sur-capital, separate 
from the shaft, and cruciform in plan, supported the roof which was com- 
posed of enormous granite slabs laid transversely. From this room a mas- 
sive doorway and a flight of three steps leads to the inner chamber — some- 
what less in size than the other, but considerably loftier — the total height 
of its roof being 13 feet. The columns are of the same description as those 
in the outer hall, but more lofty. '11)6 detached capita! aro each a foot high, 
tho base is 2, the octagonal shaft 6, and the second capital 3 feet in height. 
The lintel of the doorway is 2 feet broad and ia carved with a rude moulding. 
In the centre of the lintel, is a figure of Buddha. I found no images in the 
temple, but it is by far the most perfect budding of the kind I have yet 
seen. Its rituation is magnificent, commanding at once a view of the high- 
ly cultivated plain of Bihdr, the " solitary rock,’* tlie topes and temples of 
Niilanda, the walla of new Bijgir, the five Itilli, and the valley of llhs.«- 
gdrapura. 

A short distance to the south of this js a very small Jaina temple de- 
dicated to Bharmandtba and Shantinatha, the 15th and ICth TirtJtitnknras. 
It cantmns two images and a eliarana, with au inscription about 200 years 
old. Ihepujdr-i has corrupted tho names to ‘Blunaji’ and ‘ Sathadraji,’ 
and describes them as two wealthy banters who lived in the house at the 
Nirmul kund, i. e, the mound in the south-west comer of the ancient city. 

Coutimung to ascend tbe eastern slope of the hill for neatly a quarter 
of a mile, we arrive at a Jaina temple of very considerable dimension^. It 
is square in form, and is surmounted by four handsome ininarets and a 
cupola. It was built by one PratSp Singh of Jlurshidabad, and a passage 
(pradalsJn'na) encircles tho central shrine. There is also a small octagon 
chapel, containing cJtaranas at each comer. The doorway has been taken 
from a Buddhist temple, and is covered with exquisite carving. The tem- 
ple is 61 feet by 5S. Some two hundred yards to the west of this is tho 
lar^st temple of the group, built by one H^nikchand Seth in the middle of 
the last century. ManikehanJ was a well known character in Calcutta, and 
his dedication is recorded on the ckarana. The buUdmg consists almost 
entirely of Buddhist materials. It las a. vestibule, the roof of which is sup- 
ported by pillars somewhat smaller in size, though of tiie same shape ns 
tljoso in the temple I have described above in deUil. At the north side are 



tho remains of a Bmlcihi'st temple, prolKiWy larger tlian any other on tlie 
ht\h Its pillars, &c., lie ahowt in all direction*, and it seems to have served 
as the quarry from which Mfinikchand built hi*. A quarter of a mile fur- 
ther on, and near the crest of the hill, I hail the good fortune to find an- 
other Buddhist temple in the jungle, about Avc paces to the north oftliepath. 
Its details resemble very much those of the great temple below, hut a figure 
of Buddha still occupies the centre, and the foundations of a court-yard can 
still be traced. 

Proceeding still westwards for nearly lialf a mile, the highest peak of 
the hill is gainerl, where is an enormous tope, covered with brushwood, and 
crowned with a Jaina temple. The view from the top is magnificent, espe- 
cially towards the valley, tlio whole of which Baibhiir commands. 

Descending the almost precipitous southern face of the mountain, I 
arrived at the Sonbhanddr cave, which is situated in the “ northern shade" 
of the hill, as nearly as possible a mile to the «outli-west of the hot wells. 
I have little difHculty in identifying this with tlie Sattapanni cave spoken 
of both by Fah-Hian and Hwen Tbsang. In doing so it must be homo in 
mind that the Baibhir hill runs duo soaM-west — not ‘ west,’ and that the 
Soubhindlr U near the northern end of the mountain. Fah-Hian says, 
that “ going in a vestcrlp direction five or six Us” (i. r,, from jirst above 
the’hot-springs) “ there is a stone eavc situate in the northern shade of the 
mountain, and called Che-ii. This is the place where 5D0 Bahats assembled 
after the I^’in-dna of Buddha to arrange the collection of sacred books." 
Tills coincides exactly with the position of the Sonhhindir cave, and it also 
agrees with Hwen Tbsang, who places it five or six Us to the south-west of 
the Karandav^suvana clump of bamboo*, which both authors represent as 
being close to the hot-springs. The words of Hwen Thsang are as follows 
— “ aw sud-owest du Bois dcs Barabous, il fit cinq ^ six liv. An nord d’une 
montagno situiSe au midi,” (tbis I have previously evplained) “ au milieu 
d’un Taste bois de bamhous il y a unc grande maison en pierre. Co fut la 
qu’aprcs le ISirvlna de Jaulai, le venerable Maha EasliJ-apa et neuf cent 
quatre-vingt-dix-neuf grands Arbats formerent la collection des trois Pe- 
cueils sacres. En face de cette maison, on voit encore d’ancients fonde- 
ments. Le roi Ajatasatru avait fait construire cet edifice &c.” 

The cave appears to have been formerly approached from the «jwth by 
a staircase or sloping path, which baa now almost entirely disappeared, and 

to have been faced by a broad pbitfom nearly 100 feet square.^ This space 
was occupied by an extensive hall, the rafters supporting the roof of which 
rested in cavities In the rock that stm exist. Piles of bricks and stones lie 
in all directions. The face of the cave has a naked surface of rock * as 
smooth and even as if built of brick. It is 44 feet in length and 16 feet 
high, and is bounded on the west by a protruding rock and on the east by 



a narrow staircase of twenty steps ent in the cJiff. The rode is pierced in 
the centre by a door 6 feet 4 inches high and about 3^ feet wide. The 
thickness of the wall of rock is exactly 3 feet. At 11 feet 10 inches west 
from the door, and in a line wdth it is an opening in the cliff 3 feet high by 
3 feet wde, which serves to light the vault. The interior is a vaulted cham- 
ber 33 feet long by 17 feet wide, \vith a scnudlrcular roof 16 feet high. The 
floor has been spoiled by the crater which constantly falls from the roofs. 
Outside the door, and three feet to the west of it, is a headless figure of 
Buddha cut in the rock, and close to it an inscription, in the Asoka cha- 
racter, recording the visit of some holy man to the cave in search of quiet 
and solitude. There are also some Bevanagari inscriptions inside. 

Inside the cave is a ‘ chaitya,‘ so curious in shape and design, that I 
think it worth while to describe it somewhat fully. 

Its form is squaj'O with a conical lop sunnounted by a large knob. 
Each side is 1 foot 10 inches broad, and its total height is 4 feet 9 inches. 
On each face there is a pillared xanopy, underneath which is a standing 
figure of Buddha on n lotus-leaf pedestal, mth a miniature attendant on 
either ride, each holding a torch. The hair on the' head is knotted, and 
the body is covered by a long cloak. The hands, instead of being raised in 
tho usual attitude, are held dotvn close by the side. Tlic attendant figures 
are elaborately dressed and ornamented. At each comer of the arch of the 
canopy are figures holding scrolls. In the centre of the canopy, and imme- 
diately above the head of Buddha, rises a pipal tree surmounted by three 
umbrellas. Tire bases vary in design ; on either side, beneath the pedestal, 
is depicted the Wlieel of the Law, supported on one side by elephants, on 
another by caparisoned horses (with*saddlcs of almost European shape), 
on the third by elephants linecling, and. on the fourth by bulls. The coni- 
cal top of the chaiiya resembles the cupola of a temple. 

To return to liloimt Yipula. This hill rises about three hundred yards 
to the east of the hot springs previously described. Its direction is due 
north-cast, TliO northern face of the mountain is a rugged cliff, and its 
western slope is but a little less precipitous. At the foot of the hill there 
are six wells, — some of which contain hot, and some cold water. They re- 
semble in shape those of Mount Baiblisr, and aro criled respectively Nand- 
?/oraa.Ju’u?4, <3.'iaRd2.irk.'Mi4'« B - i.'iaa.-tjiad. 'Ke-ixly a. 
quarter of a rnili> from these wells is a spring immediately under the northern 
lacc of the mountain. It is surrounded by a large enclosure, and its water 
is tepid. Passing through a courtyard, the mitor arrives at a small stone- 
cell in the rock, and immediately above this a fl%ht of some eighty steps 
leads up the side of the hill to a platfiwm p.avcd >vith brick. This is the 
celebrated Mj^hdtim-kund of the Muhammadans, and Sringgi-rikhi-kuiid of 
the Hindus. Tliis well is held in extraorilinary veneration aUkc by Hindus 



and Iitusalniins, nml is tlirongcjl I'ilgnms all llic year round Tlic spot 
is celebrated as the residciico of SrakhdiimShSli Shaikh Sharaf-uddin Ahmad, 
a baint, not only revered liy the Muhammadans of Bihar, hut hy the follow- 
ers of the Crescent all over India. Tli« dale of his sojourn at Iv&jgir was, 
as far as I can ascertain, about 71C, A H. Tlic stone cell is said to be Ins 
“ luijrah,” i. e. the scene of a forty days’ meditation andfast [Persian, 
and the platform ahovo, the place of hia morning and evening prayers. 
General Cunningham has been led into a strange error about this spot, and 
states it to have been the thielUng of Saint ChtUah, a converted Hindu.*. I 
shall give a complete histoiy of the life and ^vritings of Sbaraf-uddin, in 
connection with the history of Muhammadan rule in Bihar. 

About two hundred feet from the foot of the lull, almost immediately 
above the northern gate of tho ancient city, and nearly half a mile south- 
west of the Maklidum-kn^d, arc the remains of an enormous brick st{i]\a ov 
*' tope," now surmounted by a small temple of Jlahideva. There is a simi- 
lar i-uin opposite this at tho foot of Baibhur, and the bed of the ravine is 
also strewn with cUbns. I clearly identify these ruins with the description 
ofllwen Thsang :t “ En dehors do la portc scptcntrionalo de la rillo, il y a 

un StoSpa au nord-est de I’endroit ou fut domptu I’clephant ivre il y a 

un StoH^a." Leaving this place, and going sonic few hundred yards to tho 
north-east, one arrives at two small Jama pagodas, huilt on a peak of the 
hill. The first is dedicated to Henuutu Sidhu, and the second to Mahlvira, 
tlio 24th Tirthankara of the Jainas, who is said to have lived and died at 
Pdwapdri, eight miles north-east of llajgir. Continuing to ascend the wes- 
tern face of the hill, one looks down on a rocky defile xchtch separates JlTourit 
Tipulafrom Eatiiagir. There is littlb difficulty iu identifying this fi-om 
the remarks of Hwen Thsang as well as by those of Fah-llian. The former 
saysjt “Au nord de I’endroit ou C//e-7<Vs«f (Saripouttra) aT,ait ohtenu le 
fruit du Saint dignitc HArhat), tout pr^ il y a une fosse large et pro- 

fonde, a eflte de laquelle on a elcve tm StoGpa Au nord-est de la fosse 

ardente, a Tangle de la ville entour^e do montagues il y a un iSfolipn. En 
cet endroit, le grand medtein Ghi-po-kia (Djivika) hatit en faveur du Boud- 
dha une salle pour Tesidication de la lol.” Fah-Hian writes :§ “To the 
north-east of the city in tlie middle of » crooked defile, Djivika erected a 
Tihara^ Its ruins siijl nrMO." J hs^jv tdeothu! nrih 

the remains which I shall presently describe, 

^leavly a quarter of a mile to the east of the pagoda of Mahavira, one 
ai-rives at the summit of the hill, which is exactly above the centre of the 
“ crooked defile.” At this place is an enormous platform 130 feet long hy 
* Attciont Geography, p. 4Se. f Sl^moires, Tom. II., p. 16. 
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80 and al) 0 «t C feet aboro tlic snrroundinjj roclf«. It is oorj'tnifU'i} 
almost entirely of tlie materials of Iluddliist buildlnjR— I counted more tl-an 
30 i)Illar8 in the door alone,— ajid this U easily accounted for by a Janre pile 
of ruins at either end of the platform. Tlie mound to the cast is nearly 80 
feet high, and its surface is bestrewn with pillars and stone slabs Tla niinw 
to the west are undoubtedly those of a temple* or vihSra, and geveral gray 
Btone columns arc still erect. Tlie modem Jaina temples on the jilatform 
deserve some notice, as all of them abound, more or Joss, in Uuddlust onm* 
incnt-ation. Tlic first of the scries of four is only about 10 feet siiu.\n-. and 
is surmounted by a simple semi-circular cupola. It is dedicatod to Chan- 
draprahha, the 8tU Tirlhanfcara. The doorway is a fine specimen of 
Buddhist art. In the centre is a figure of Buddlia under a canopy, and 
three par.iHel rows of excjulslte geometrical pattern run round the 
sides. Above llic door, a large ornamental slab, about five feet long 
and ciglit inches wide, is inserted in the nwsonry. It is divided into 
seven compartments, the first of rrhich, on either side, eontam figure's of 
clephiinte, and the remainder— groups of figures in the attitude of Ihedancf. 
'ilii'T is almost identical with the omamentution of a verj* beautiful doorway 
esenvated by mo from the mound at Diptlni, and wliich is now in my col- 
lection of BuddhUt sculptures. The next temple is dividedinto two cham- 
bers, and is of considerable size. It in dedicated to Mali&vira, and both the 
Inner and outer doors arc verj* fine. Tlio cornice of Die ].ittcr ii diridi-d 
into nine compartments, in the first of which a man is represented in the act 
of diMlicating n cAoj/ye. The others arc filled with the usual Buddhist dc- 
vievM. The top of the temple is pyramidal in shape. The next pagoda is 
f.iced bv an open court, to tbc right abd left of which are two slabs, the one 
covered with the reprc*gcntntiori of the ten Incarnations of Vishnu, .and the 
otlwr with those of the Nine Planets. Tlic vacant space at the base of the 
carving is covered vrith a mcMlcro inscription in Uagari Tlie doorway js 
sunnountetl hy a comparatively plain moulding. This temple is dedic-ateil 
to Jlunisuvrata, the 20th Jaitia Tirthankara, who is said to have l<ccn 
bora in ll^jgir. Inride the fourth temple arc four charanan — two of tJiem 
being of white marble. Tlicy are dwlicated rc-pectivciy to Jlah .vira for 
Vanl)j.imr»na], rirs)iw.a»atha, Shanthaiiitba, and KunlhunStha— the 2Uli, 
28nl, ICth, iind 17th Tirth-iiaanw it'^iK'ctircly. 

Lcavin" the temjdcs and skirting the north side of the ravine, you 
cross n narrow ridge wJdch brings you to Mount Batnagir. Tlic summit is 
crowmed bv n temple decorated with some sm.all black bwalt colnmns, 
il.vbora»cTy*carvc<I Prom this a stone staircase or pathway leads down the 
wtT'teni slojvc of the hill to the phvin l»cncath. 

Between lUtnagir and UOavagir lies a narrow valley covere<l with 
jungle, ritmated, as nearly as iK»-riMc dne north-east of the ancient city, 
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and stictcliing away as far as Giryak, a distance of six or seven miles. 

I sliall now proceed to estalilisli if posssiblc an identiCcation of tliis valley, 
connected with the writings of both tlic pilgrims. Ilwcn Tlisang vmtes as 
follows norihest de la ville, il fit de ijuatorze a iiuinzc U” [2^ or 3 

miles], “ ct arriva an mont Ki-h-iho-tiu-teh’a (Gfidhrakodia P^n’ota), qui 
touche au vitdi lie la nionldffTie dH nord, ct a’Ahve a imo hauteur 

prodigicuse. . Lo roi P'in-pi-so-lo (Biinbisira), voulant entendre la loi, leva 
un grand nomlirc d’homnics 5 puis, pour iravereer la vallee ft franchir les 
ravins, depnis le pled de la montagne jusqu'au sominct, ii fit assembler des 
pierres, et pratiqua des csealiera larges d'enciron dix pas, et ayant tine Ion- 
yueur de ciny n six It. Au iniheu da ehemin, il y a deuxpetils SloSpas : 

Le Rommet de cette montagne est allong6 de Test d I’oucst, et rcs- 

serre du sud au nord " He then proceeds to speak of a vihara to the tcest 
of the mountain, a colossal stone once trodden by the sacred feet of SSkhya 
Muni, a stupa to tho south, and a second on the a’kwmjV of the mountain. 
Fah-IIian’s descTii^tiont is far less minute, but he gives exactly the same 
fiatance [vis., IS It], and speaks of two caves on the hill — tho colossal stono 
—the Vihira, and tho lofty peak. 

On the 20th January, I made an attempt to ciplore the valley. Clear* 
ing the dense brushwood and jungle as I advanced, I skirted the foot of Hat* 
nagir for about a mile from tlie old city, and then struck across into the 
centre of the valley, and pushed on two miles further to tho east. I then 
saw that to the east of Batnagir there is another mountain terminating in a 
lofty pealc, which towers above the summit of the surrounding hills. This 
mountain is called Deoghat, and I unhesitatingly identify it with that 
mentioned in the text of Fali-Hian and Hwen Th&ang. ^ It adjoins the sou- 
thern side of Vipula. In the middle of the valley, a stone terrace or stair- 
case, about 20 feet broad, runs due north, towards the foot of the lull, for 
a distance of 900 feet. At this point it hranchra off to the east up the 
mountain side At tho distance of 300 feet from the plain, I found a small 
stupa in the very centre of the staircase ahont 8 feet square, and in front of 
it three or four steps are still almost intact, each step being about 18 or 20 
feet iride and a foot high. Near this place under a great heap of debris I 
found three Images of Buddha ahixost perfect, but of the i-udest work-man- 
sliip. They are uniform in size, and bear inscriptions. From the stupa the 
staircase continues to traverse the mountain-side for a distance of 800 feet. 
At this point I discovered a second sf&pa and a large quantity of images, 
pillars, Ic. Of these, the most remarkable ore a figure of Buddha seated°on 
a lion, a large Buddha seated on the nsual lotus throne, and a standing 
figure of Buddha with a long inscription. All these idols have been reino . 

• Jlemoirea, Tom II., pp 20-31, 
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eil to anti merit a miicli more <Ictafle<l «le«er5ption. TJie terrace ntnv 

become more broken, but itti traCM are wlWe up to the peak. From itn 
commenreraerit in tbe rallcj* up to the samntit of the mountain it measure-*, 
as neatly as possible, one mile. Tlie south and west Ride of llic lull are 
covered with the debris 5f houses, and tlie solitary peak wUicb crowns 
tbe !>1II Ls surmounted by an enormous brick ttupa. Thoiii>h tbcrc U no 
natural cavo in the southern face of the hill, as might reasonably \>e expect* 
e<l, the other features it presents aro so rcmarkablci that its identification is 
Iwyond a douht, and besides this cvciythinjj tends to show that the caves 
and grottos of HAjgir were mostly artificial. 

rarallcl srilh Tlatnagir and Dovaghit [or DeoghSt] runs t/daraglr. 
Two ramparts or walls seem to have traversed the valley. Tlio first to the 
we«t now called the Xekjwi-band, and the second stretches from the foot of 
Dcoghat, as iKjforc described, to tbo centre of tlic valley, and tliis seems to Iiave 
been continued as far as tlie foot of the Udaya Hill. The slopes of this hill 
arc more gradual than any of the others, and tin's accounts for the fortifications 
which surmount it. TIio steepest side of tho mountain is towards the west, 
and it is througli a narrow ^a^^nc at the foot of it, that the valley is cntcrcsl 
from the south. Tlio passage U ver)* narrow, and in the «ntrc runs tho 
llangang-i riwilot, which ri«es from beneath SonArgir. Tlie ]>ass was strong* 
ly fortified, and tho ramparts and bastions aro still remarkably perfect, 
although they have been exposed to tbe do^'astations of tbe rain and sun 
for many centuries. Just within the valley arc tho ruins of the two tower*, 
and at tho entrance of tho pa.««, where the •width of the ravine j* little 
more than twenty feet, two'Torts of confiderablc 8ize«--ono on the slope of 
Udayagir, and tho other facing it, at the foot of SonArgir. The former 
• measures 111 foot from the north to sooth, and 10 from cast to wc«t. From 
this point a massive w.all, 10 foot thick (and still haring an elevation of 
some 10 or 12 feet), stretches in a direct lino duo cast to the summit of 
the mountain. I measured ifc to a distance of *1,000 feet from the com* 
menc.mcnt, and it tlui* appears to continue it» course for more than two 
mile* on the crest of the hill, then to cross over towartls tho north, and 
finallv to pass down the northern slo|>c, and into the narrow valhy U-tKCin 
irdavagir and Katnagir, just opi>o>itc the stairex-'e of Rimhi-ira, kIikIi leads 
to tbo summit of tho Deoslut hill, nic wall is comjweil of Imgc stones 
on cither fule, closely fitted together tiithnut cement, tlic centre l-ung filled 
up bv a mas* of pchldes and rubbUh. Tlicro are traces of iJuddiiut ruin* 
ou the top of tho lull, and I found several image.*, and the remain* of two 
large stupas, and one temple siniilar to tl>at on Kaibbir Tlicrv i* aNo a 
. large enclosure containing five mcKlem Jaina temples— the centre one sfpiare 
and tbe other* triangular in shape. Each of tbe small one* contains a 
figure oflluddha bearing tho cm'J,“yc dhanna I.elu, etc." There are 
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lar"e numbers of giny ptono columns at tlio foot of tlio monnils above men* 
tioneil, and'tbe spot lias evidently botm onco tlio site of a ^ ibani. 

AUliougli five liill^ are statwl both in i>octry and history to have sur- 
rounded tlie ancient capital of ilagadlia, this can hardly he considereil 
literally correct, and to maiutain the old description, several peaks must be 
considered as fonning part of tho same mountain. Thus tho rocky cliffs 
of Chlwta, (or Chhakra,) must be deemed tbo eastern extremity of Baibhir, 
and the various parts of Sonargir must bo considered as portions of one 
great hill. Sonargir, the most extensive, though tho least lofty, of all the 
hills, begins at the south-east comer of the valley, and runs due east from 
this point till it reaches the centre of the valley just above the plain of the 
Banbluim From this point three branches stretch eastwards ; the first 
inclining slightly towards the. north, and forming the southern boundary 
of the valley of the five hills, the second runs dne east and forms the 
western side of the ravine which leads into the Hisua-2fo\vd<Ja plains, and 
^he third turns first south, then s^in almost due east, and finally termi- 
nates, as I have before described, in the rocks and torrents of Bangangi. 
This was evidently the weakest point in the n.ntural defences of the city ; 
for an enemy who 'had onco gained tho entrance of the valley, (which ap- 
pears to have been btill further protected by a scmi-circnlar wall outside it,) 
could easily pass up the gentle slope betweeu the two last mentioned brandi- 
es of the hill, and descend by an equally easy road on the northern side of 
the hill into tho very heart of the valley. I ascended the hill on this side, 
and soon gained the summit, which, like that of Udayagir, is occupied by 
an enormous pile of ruins, and a modem Jaiua temple. Inside the pagoda 
is a largo figure of Buddlia, bearing tho creed, and also a comparatively 
modem inscription on the unoccupied portions of the pedestal. Several 
columns are lying about, and also portions of comice and other ornamental 
carving. This >vns once, evidently, the site of some great vihara or temple. 
Tliirty paces south of the pagoda, one comes quite suddenly on the great wall, 
almost unbroken and entire. It is uniformly sixteen feet thick, but its 
height differs, at various places. It commences in the Eanbhum plain, and 
then runs in a direct line to the summit of the hill, a distance of 2300 feet. 
From this point an enormous embankment runs across the valley to the foot 
of Baibhar, and now bears the name of Jarasandha’s band. At the top of 
the mountain the wall turns to the east, following the crest of the central 
branch of Sonargir, which now takes an almost semi-circular form, to a dis- 
tance of -ilOO feet. The wall at this point runs down the ravine, crosses it 
close to the source of the Bangmiga torrent, then ascends the slope of tho 
southern branch of the hill, and passes first along Its ridge and then dou-n 
its western slope till it ends in the foot to the west of tho stream, as nearly 
as possible 12,000 fijet from its commencement in the Banbhum plain. The 
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fort at which it eruls 15 about half the site of the one on the opposite pido of 
the torrent. 1 have thus pucceetled in tracing the great wall which foriueJ 
the artificial defcnco of the Talley; hut strange to say, pojmbr legends, so 
fir from connecting it with any such puqMjae, malce it the evening walk of 
tlie Asnra king — the spot ’where he osed to enjoy the cool inount.un air after 
the fatigues of the day. 

Before giving some account of tlie wild ravine to the west of the valley 
it 171.13- ^ interesting to 8.13* something of the Jalna pago<l.i? winch still 
adorn the hills. Thc3’ arc Tnainiaincd and rep.iired 113* suhseriptiujis collect- 
ed all over India, and are yearl3’ wited hy thons.inds of pilgrims from 
Owaliiir, Bonilxir, Calcutta, and Murshidahad. Tlicy all contain eliaranas, 
or impressions of the sacred feet of the Tirthankaras — gcnerall)- carved in 
black hasalt, hut Bomotimos in marble, and invariabl3' Ptirroundal 1)3’’ a 
NiignrS inscription. I liare taken copies of tho whole of them, but 70303- 
have become very Indistinct, on account of the oil, gid, <ic., witli wliicli tliey 
are auoiiitc<l. The follovriog arc specimens of them.* In the tcmjdc 
dedicated to JIuuisuvrata, on the Yipula HUl, 1 found tho following " On 
tho 7th of tho waxing moon in the month of Kartika, Samvat ISIS, the 
i7])flgo of tho supremely* lilicratcd sage who attained talralipn p» iho Ttpiitn 
jI/(>U7tfni‘» together witli his congregation, was m.ide and cnu.secr.ate<I by 
S’ri Amrita Dharma Vichaka." I« another of tho ecricn of temples ; — 

“ Oil the Olh of tho waxing moon in the month ol Philguna, Samvat 1501, 
by Sauiha Slvarija, Ac., of the noble Jiltada race.” On Sotiirgcr — “In 
tho auspicious ICl1.nJ.1t.3ra Fort [yorA], the im.ige of Sri Ailiiutlia, Ac.” 
Tlic otlier inscriptions arc similar, and tho <Utcs IS 19, lS2d, (on Ud.'i3-agir) 
ISld, (Uatnagir) 1S30 Samvat, occur. I willgiio one other at lengtli 
It cornea from Yipulagir, and rwn« as follows; — ^“Ou Friday, tho lUlh 
of tho waxing moon, in the month of i\s»rin.i, irhcn the S'aica 3-e.'ir 
1572 was current, S.»mv.at 1707, [A. D. 1650], Suy4ma and his younger 
brother Gobardhana, sons of Lakshmidisa, and his wife YiinanihiLi, of the 
Vi!rira‘Vflst«v3-a f.«7Jil3-, of tho Bopaila gotra, caused certain repairs to bo 

done to in Ibijagriba.” Blbii IWjcudral.iIa Jlitra rem.iTkH, th.at in 

tliU in^criptiem all the pro|)er names h.»ve the title ‘ >..angh.V pn-'isml to 
them, and this shows that tho individuals in tjuestiou belonged to .a IJuildhist 
congregation. 

Iti one of the temples at the summit of Yipulagir I found the follow- 

j,i« . « On tbe 7th of the waxing moon in K.irtika, this statue of .Mukhti- 

gTipta\thenbsobjteh-liheraUMiMgv.wasnudi by Sri Svnga, on the “Sri 
YipuliebaU bill, and con>'vrat«l by tha i*rcacher* of salvation." The Cln- 
rana on Batnngir Wars the following.^— “ Oin, Salvation. On tbc Gtb of 

• T)>c<eren-bi»?^an<nr»nrf.Mi«n»werotBiulaby Dibii RajcnJralila SHtra, f.v 
■rI O'© ToluaUt' n-uiilaiK o I fantiU t>c too ^trfuL *• 
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the waxing moon in the month of Maglia, Samvat year 1S29, Shi SKnik- 
chand, son of Ijulahiilasa of tl»e Gangliigotra anti O^a family, an inhabitant 
of Hugh, having repaired tho temple on tho Ilatnagiri hill in Jlajagriha, 
placed the two lotus-liko feet of the Jina Sri Par^vanatha there.” I 
conclude mth tho oldest insenption, which is on Sonatgir — On the Dth of 
tl^e waxing moon in the month of I'halgiina, in tho Samvat year 1501 .... 
of the Jiitada Gotra, lUmamala Vamia Dtisa, son of Sangha llanikadeva, 
son of the wife of Sanirha .. baraja, son of Sanglia Bun.araja, son of Sangha 
Hevar.ij.a.” [A. B 1117.] • 

The most recent of tho inscriptions is dated as lato as Samvat 1012, or 
A.D 1835. 

The ravine on tho west of the vallej* is bounded on cither side by a range 
of rocky bills, terminating in a narrow pathw-ay covered witli almost impene- 
trable biTishwood and jungle. Tlio plain between tbc mountains is almost level, 
and is covered with hushes, and broken here and there by heaps of stone. A 
huge embankment gtretelies right across it, from the foot of Sonargir (exactly 
below the Jaina tample which crowns its summit) to tli.at of Baibhar. Tlio 
plain to the cast of this is the Ilapbhum. About a ejuarter of a mile beyond 
this a second lanil, hardly inferior in size and importance, traverses tho valley 
almost at right angles. 

Tho traveller Fab-Hiyan quittotl tho Magadb.a capital through the 
ravine and tho rugged valley of Jeti-ban wliicb Hes beyond it. I have tra- 
versed the whole of tho country ns far as tho hot springs of Tnpob.'in, hut a 
detailed description of it, does not find a place hero, os it lies beyond the • 
limits of “ Bihar in Patna.” » 

V. — rrom Tiladaka [or Tilasakyn] Monastery to Kolya 'npu'r. 

Hwen Thsang 8t.arted from the cast of Patna [Pdtali] and proceeded 
to a monastery situated at a place called Tila^alcya, but strange to say one 
account makes tho distance thirty-five miles or seven yojanas, and the other 
twenty miles or one hundred lis. Although I am unable to explain this dis- 
crepancy, except by the generally inaccurate distances given by the vvriter, 

I have no hesitation in identifying this place with the modem village of Til- 
larah or TiUardah situated, as nearly as possible twenty-four miles to the 
Foutb-west of the most easterly part of Patna, (which town is nearly eight miles 
long) on a narrow strip of land between the Kattfir and tbeSoni streams, two 
branches of tho Pbilgu River. Tlie modem vilkgo consists of a straggling 
line of bouses and shops running from cast to west, but nearly a tbSd ol" 
tb.em are rinoccupied and fast falling to decay. The town of Tillirab, 

however, still bears tbc signs of a period of pro<^crIty which has now long 
since passed away. Tlio ruins of a fine bridge of five arches still spans the 
DOW nearly, dried up course of tlic Soni-nadi ; a splendid mas^jid composed 
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entirely of Baddlilst materials is foiling to decay on tlie eastern outskirts of 
tho village, and the ruined verandahs, courtyards, and tombs, which meet 
the eye in all directions, serve only to testify to the fact, that even dur- 
ing the later days of Musalraan rule, riHirah had not altogether lost its 
pristine importance. Hwen Thsang tells us a good deal about tho splendour 
of the Tillirah monastery, when he visited it in February, G37 A.T>.* He 
writes : — “ The convent of has four courtyards, and is ornamented 

with verandahs, three-storied pavilHons, lofty towers, and a 'scries of gates. 
It was built by the last scion of the house of B'unbisSra, who was a man of 
more than ordinary attainments, and who assembled around him men of 
talent and worth for every quarter. Jfen of letters from distant countries 
flocked there in crowds. Thera arc a thousand recluses here who study tho 
doctrine of the Greater Yesael. In tUo road wluch leads to the eastern gate, 
there are three vihiras, each of them surmounted by a cupola hung \vith 
hells. These buildings are several stories Idgh, and are'surmotmted by ba- 
lustrades. The doors, windows, rafters, coluoms, etc., are covered with bas. 
reliefs in gilded copper, decorated mth still choicer ornaments. A. casket of 
i-elicfi is deposited in each vihara. From time to time a supernatural light 
proceeds from these, and wonders and marvels occur there." He sito of 
this once magnificent pile of buildings is now markcfl by an enormous 
mound of irregular shape, near the hanks of the Soninadi, about fifty feet 
high, and covered, I regret to say, with Moljammadan tomhs. Nearly every 
grave that has been dug there, has yUided some specimen of Buddliistio art, 
and idols of brass andbasalt are constantly found there. I have secured Bomo 
very beautiful specimens of the latter, but the foimer are sold as soon as 
discovered and quickly converted into the heavy ‘ batlsi’ and ‘ kara’ which 
decorate (?) the wrists and ancles of the women of the lower castes of the Hin- 
dus. Few pLaces in ludia, I feel sure, would j-ield more archieological treasure 
than this great TilUrah mound, and a shaft miglit be very well cut tluougli 
it, ivitliout interfering with or in any way injuring the tombs on its surface. 

At the e-asteni side of the village is a large masjid raised by a platform 
a few feet above the surrounding plains. This platform is compo'^etl almost 
entirely of pillars, portions of cornice, etc., which once belonged to some greiit 
Euddliist temjile. The bmlding is eurroundiHl by a brick wail, aud the en- 
closure is entered by a porch facing the cast, both doors of which are purely 
Buddhistic. One bears an inscription of two lines, but is bo mueb defaced as 
to bo iputc illegible. The word ‘ Samvat,’ however, is decipherable. The 
masjid itself consists of one oblong chamber forty-one feet by twea^-two 
bro.'id, the roof of which, is supported by three rows of pdlars numbering 
fourteen in the centre of the building, while several others are almost eom- 
• Htinoircs, Vo). II , p. 439. 
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pletely itnbccWed in tlic brick work. Thr roof is nine feet six inches above 
the lloor. Most of the pillars are about six feet six inclie-^ high, and have 
separate capitals and bases. Tliey are surmountett by long stone beams 
placed transversely, which in turn support the roof consisting of huge slabs 
of granite and basalt The pillars arc of great variety of shape and design. 
Some arc square, both at the capital, base, and shaft ; others have •'quart* bases 
and capitals hut simple octagon shafts, while others again are oval and 
covered with the i idlest oinamcnt. Most of these exhibit great freedom of 
design, and several of them are of the most graceful form. The ‘ S-ingi Masjtd’ 
(as itwpopulavly eaUed) wa-sbuUton the site ofaBuddULst temple, and near- 
ly all the graves dug around it, ha\ o yielded either figures, pillars, or portions 
of coniicQ and moulding TIio Mmyalm-in of Tillapih refuses to bury in 
any tomb from which any’ idolatrous image or carving has hcen turned up, and 
for this reason a grave has sometimes to be dug three or four times over. 
Just outside the gate of the Sangi Masjid, a man pointed out a spot, 
which ho said had been dug out for his father’s grave, and subsequently 
abandoned because a large image had been found there. I ordered an excava- 
tion to bo made in tire place indicated, and came on a splendid figure of 
Buddha, unfortunately broken in three pieces, about four feet from the sur- 
face. The bhicU basalt in which it was carved, is of the finest quality, and 
the features quite perfect. It has been photographed. Outside the doors of 
themasjidU a second enclosure containing the tomb of Sayyid Tdsuf IqbSl, 
a Muhammadan saint wlio lived in TillivaU about two hundred and fifty 
years ago. He and his six brothers are greatly respected and revered by the 
Musalm^ns of the Tillafah district, and the tombs of the latter are to he 
found at the villages of Meawaii, Mandaj, Abdilpur, Patbpur, Parbalpur, 
find Bibipdr. 

Down to the time of Akbar, Tillarah was a place of some considerable 
importance, and tho capital of one of the largest pargan.ihs between the 
Rajgir bills and tho Ganges. Its area is in the A'in-i-Akbari stated to bo 
39,053 bighahs, and its revenne 2,920,360 dims. It also had to furnish 
a force of 800 cavalry and 20 infantry. 

Some of the finest figures and carvings in my collection come from 
the Tillarah monastery. I extract a descri^tiun. of thftm from, my caJrtl/i^'iA 
[No. LXII.]. Unmutilated alto-relievo figore in fine black basalt, two feet 
seven inches high, holding a lotus in either hand. On the head is a jewelled 
crown, conical in shape, with curious ornaments behind the ears. Tlie hair 
is dressed in profuse ringlets. A garland passes over the left shoulder across 
the body. The earrings consist of two parts— a jewelled ring, passed through 
an oval hoop. There is a jewelled around the waist. The hody^is 

covered with a tight jacket, having an ornamental facing.' The legs are 
covered ivitli pantaloons, and the feet with boots. A sword is girded below 



tlio left thigl), Jlctweon tlie fwt is a small grotes/jiio booted pithor- 

ing up a set of reins in hia liantU and waving a whip over bis shoulders. 
Below this 33 a row of seven horses galloping from IcH: to right, and <lmwing 
a ciiariot. On tlio other side of the main figure are attendants, Btandin‘> 
booted, aj)tl wearing curious caps and circokr earrings. Above tliese, dimi- 
nutive female figures are seen, di'ichaiging arrows r»gUt and left. Tlie I'lgnre 
in.iy In? either Hindu or Buddhist.*’ Tlie next figure [LXIV.] is purely Hin- 
du (for at TillSrah as in the Halanda ruins Hindu and Buddhist ululs arc 
muted together). Like the one hist described, it is unbroken. It is "an 
alto-relievo in black basalt two feet four indies bigli, containing figures of 
Durg.t and Siva. Siva is four-handed, and is cbiborotcly dressed and orna- 
mented. Ho Is seated on a bull. The upper h.ind to the right grasps a 
lotus, nliilo the otlier rests plaj'fuHy on the chin of the goddess. His lowr 
hand on the opposite side passes round her hotly and supjjorts her left breast. 
Tlie one .above it gra-'ps a trident. His right leg is tumetl outwards to the 
right, but the left one is twisted over tlie hull’s head, so that the right leg 
of the goddess rests upon it. Her right hand p.asses round his neck, while 
the left grasps a mirror. She is seated on a lion. In hit right car is a cir- 
cular ring and in Ids left an oblong drop. In her case the arrangement is 
rovGn<cd. HU hair U rolled up into a ball first, while hers is drcsrctl almost 
precisely after the fashion of Geoige Ilnd’e tinio.” Another figure represents 
a ficeffc-liandvd goddess (quito jictfect) with a Buddha seated in tlic hair. 
Bach hand contains some we.a[>on or ornament, c. y., a string of bead 4 , an arrow, 
Ac. TIio creed U engraved above. This idol U unique as fiir as Ihhfir is con- 
eerned. 

About four miles south-east of TiUfiraK is a village called Ongarf, in 
which there is a splendid tank called the Suraj Pok'har. To the north of 5t 
there is a temple cont.\iuittg an image of Surjya, and a pit of broken Bud- 
dliist fignres. Under a hi*.ap of brirks and rubbish, I picked out two idols of 
great beauty and difibring essentially in design from those generally fimiKl. 

• About a milo and a half from Ongatl^ across the rice fields to the 
south, are the remains of a large toivn, called IJisw,sk or Disna Like Til) 1 - 
inh, this place gave its name to a parganah which, acconling to the A’Sn-i- 
Akbsri, acK^ cont.tired 0^,^2S hlghshf, awd irbirb atrrtehrsawa/ nearly a.s far 
cast as the banks of the ranchina. Tlierc arc two cnonnou-. tanks to the 
oast of the i illage, and two imid finds of consiilcroble size and antiquity. 
To tho north of the first tank is a long line of tumuli, which mark the site 
of some largo iJmhlhist rih.'ira. I cleared away one end of it, and came on 

a jrtjrfect heap of figures, some of them quito uaique. With one eics'ptlon 

(th.at of an idol of Ganc^li) nil the reniAins iU-s»vercd by me were purely 
lludJIiistie. One figure is eight-handed and somewhat ros-mbles the many- 
handed divinity of Tillilpdi, and another i* a I’admop&ni Buddda nearly life- 
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size. Bcaides tlio figures, I dug out a eiarana almost like these of R5ja- 
grilia. 

• IsUmpur is about four miles to tlio south-west of Biswak anti is still 
a very fiourishiiig town, doing a good trade in rice and tobacco, and affording 
a resting-place for tbe pilgrims who pass down in great numbers from tho 
north of Bengal on route for Gaya. To the eitrcmo wc«t of tlie village I 
lighted ou tho remains of a largo vihara, many of tho granite columns of \vhich 
still exist intact, hut I regret to tay that tlie hulk of the building was pulled 
down some years ago by tbe zamindar of the pUcc, one Chaudbrl Zididrul 
Haq, to construct tbe platform of his new masjid, and I am told cart-loads of 
figures, &c., were used for the same purp<»c. Tlus old men of the place rcmerober 
the time when tho building was mtact, and say it resembled very raucb tho 
‘ Sangi JIaspd’ of Till-irah and contained a Nagan' inscription, and a great 
dual of sculpture. About a mile south-west of Iblimpd r, is a small village called 
Icchos, which was doubtless the site of a great Buddhist temple and vih-irn. 
I found tho remains of a tope close to tho old mud fort, and saw in a garden a 
great figure of the ascetic Buddha; nearly six feet high. A short distanco 
off, I found tlie lomains of two very fine basalt columns, the largest piece 
being still six feet long. The base is 2 feet high and 1| feet broad. Nest to 
it comes a circular band or ornament one foot four inebes wide, each corner 
being decorated by a sprig of very elaliorate scroll work, tbe stone behind 
which is hollowed out leaving the inner circle unbroken. This is a constant 
feature in Buddhist pillars, and I found a niiniaturo re^iroduction of this 
column at Logani, a mile to the north of Biliar. Above tbe ornament in 
question, the shaft becomes octagon and there is a lion-rampant at each of 
tbe four comers. Tins portion of the pillar is two feet in height, and is de- 
corated with small arched canopnes and pillars about a foot high, surmounted 
by fork-shaped pieces of scroll work. Above this is second Ibie of niches. 
The quality of the stone is very fine .and holes ha^bcen rubbed in its baso 
by persons who imagine its touch a soveieign remedy for swollen necks and 
throats ! One mile south-west of Icchos is a large village called llnblrak- 
pur. To the soutli is a large tank and at its north-west corner a huge mound 
marking the site of a temple or vihara of great importance. I moved away 
a great portion of the rubbish and succeeded in recovering a large quantity of 
very beautiful figures. Notably I may mention a basalt arch, with a gurgoyle 
face for its (supposed) keystone and long lines of rich carving right and left, a 
figure of Jama, with a background of flames, and a large mixture of Hbdii ' 
and Buddhist idols, more than forty in number. Several of there were un- 
finished, and others scarcely begun. For this reason, I suppose Mubdrakpdr 
to have been the site of a the sculptor’s studio. 

About 300 yards to the south of the Mubiralcpdr ruins is a village 
IcBOm iia Afzalpur Sapundi. Here again are the remains of a tope now 
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corcrecT hy a tnuil fort. To the south of the Tillage is another large tank and 
I found several Buddlnstic figures on Us hanks. To the west of it is a fine 
uncultivated plain studded vdth mangoo groves and stretclung away as far as 
the eye can reacli to the distant hills of Barahar. In the western outskirts 
of the plain, and not far from the side of the tank, arc the marks of a 
large tumulus, and several Buddhialfigurcs surround it. Following a road 
for about a mile to the south across the plain, I came quite suddenlv on a 
largo tumulus on tiic outskirta of a village, the name of which is L it About 
a hundred yards to the cast of this place, in the midst of a rice field lies an 
enonnous column he\TO from a single ^'cd'n^—Jtfl^.ticofeet in length. The 
base is square, and seven feet long by three broad ; the capital is of the same 
shape, hut is five feet long and four broad. The shaft has sixteen sides, each 
about six inches in breadth. There U not a vestige of a temple or buildinf» 
in this plain of rico, fields, in fact one might almost s.ay as appropriately of 
it, as of the Sundathan, that " there is no stone big enough there to throw 
at a dog." The appearance of tliis enormous solitary column lying by itself, 
half buried in tlio sandy soil wbicb surrounds it, is vcjy striking, TJje viJl-igcrs 
ofL.t{ [tho vernacular for ‘a pillar’] have their own story about their vencrat* 
ed deity (for pdji is daily ofl'ered to it), and it is as follows. ' More than n 
thousandyearsagoSihai Singh rcignciTin Tirhut, having Barbhangah for hts 
capital. Tlie king’s sen'ants were raartial men of the KijpiH caste, and !>is 
favourite was a soldier named Banjit Singh. One day tho king went to seo 
tho progress of the umTUs at a tank wliicU be was excavating near h« palace, 
and Ranjvt Singh was of his guanls. Tlic king and hi'< companions began to 
throw up the earth and assist the workmen at their kihour, but Jlanjit stood 
aloof leaning on his spear. This provoked the king who began to chide him 
for his indifiercnce. Tlic soldier replied, ‘ I am by caste a Kliatria, my busi- 
ness is to fight or to execute any great commission you may entrust me 
witli — not to dig or buiH’ On this the king wTOto a letter to the prince of 
Ceylon, who was no other tlian the mighty Buban, and requested him to send 
two colossal pillars for the new tanks.* ^lo execution of this orilcr was 
made over to Tl.mjit Singh. Taking the letter, Banjit made his way to tho 
“ golden l«Und of the eouth,” and having procured tho pillar*, cnlisteil the 
aid of the ".diiuts,” or siipero-itural mes-engers to convey them to Tirlmt. 
Tlnse, although posscssjtl of enormous fltrcnfjth could only travel by 
night. Tho first rtMchcd Darbhangah in safety, but the bc.arers of the second 
tarrial at Sarumha to got oil for their torches, and the da^vn breaking xipon 

• To ptsco a Inrjjo pillar in tho eculre ota tank was a enstom of tbo times. In 
a great taaV. jnst onlsiilo Eliiir there is a coJninn about twenty foot hi,;h stilt slanJ. 
in'*. This custom lifts Jiarilly cca»e*l to prcroil. Generat Claodo llartin dvctoil a 
coio-*int pitlsr in the miilJIo of the artifivisl l»J«*x»hich faces llio Indo-Italion j'alnco 
wliicU ho built in f.nkbn.aa. 
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tliem suddenly they fled, leaving tlieir liurdcn in the open plain.” It is said 
that the kings of B.irhhangali liavo often tried in vain to raise the Iia{. 
llitarjit Singh (who was' alive in the time of Lord Cornwallis) spent largo 
sums in endeavouring to remove it, hot was at last deterred by an apparition 
of the pillar, which warned him in adream tliat the accomplishment of his 
purpose would lead to Ids certain destruction. Tlie village regard the L=i{ 
with the most superstitions veneration and declare the last time it was pol- 
luted hy the touch of an unbeliever, the villagers were promptly visited a 
conflagration. 

About a mile to the south-east of the Lit is a village called Dapthii, 
the site of a great mass of niinwl temples, of winch a long account is given 
in Montgomery Martin’s ‘ Gya and Sliahabad,’ pp 97-100 I quote it in de- 
tail merely for the purjiose of illustrating liow quickly buildings, even of the 
most solid description, disappear, under the influence of the varying seasons 
of an Indian climate. 

“ Immediately west from the temple called Parasnath is a line of 
four temples punning north and south, llie tw’o extreme temples of this 
lino BTO said to bo those of Kaiiaiya, the images of winch entirely resemble 
those usually called Lakshml Ndnyan or Vasiideva, and are very largo. I 
believe that those which have two attendants on each side aro usually called 
by the' former name, and those which liave only ono attendant as this, are 
called by the latter, but I did not at first attend to the distinction, and can- 
not say whether or not it Ls generally observed. Tho temple furthest north 
consists of one chamber supported by antique columns of granite. 

“ The brick work had fallen and was rebuilt by LijS Mitrajlt’s grand- 
father, but has again decayed a great deal. Tho door is of stone and is 
highly ornamented. Tho original sides remain, bixt the lintel has been 
removed, and its place suppbed by ono of the sides of the door of P.irasnath 
which will perhaps show that before the repair wi^ given, tho temple had 
been so long a ruin that its door had been lost. Tlie southern temple of 
Kanaiya is an entire ruin, but the imago remains in its place. 

The central temple next to this is tho most entire, and contains^ large 
image, called Suiya, and very nearly similar to that of Akbarpdr. On one 
side is placed the usual figure calledLakshmiNarayan. The temple consists 
of a flat-roofed natmundir porch, or propylaenun and of a pyrainidical slnino 
or mundir. The roof of the former consists of long stones supported by 
stono beams and these by columns. The interstices of the outer rows are 
filled with bricks to complete the walls. 

" The shrine, except the door Js constroeted entirely of brick. Both the 
door of the shrine and tho otone-nrork of the porch are of much greater anti- 
quity than the parts that consist orbriek. which have probably been several 
times renewed ; hnt tliere is no appcaiaoce that the imago or stone- 
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work has ever undergone alteration ; and this seems to he by far the 
most asczctit temple of the dishrict that still remains tolerably entire. 

Tlie porch consists of four rows of columns, the interstices between 

the two outermost of wliiob, as I have said, are filled up with bricks to form 
the walls. Round the porch, hut not huilt into the wall, have been placed a 
row of small images intended as an ornament and not at all consecrated to 
worship. 

“ Tliey were placed in the following order ; — A Surya similar to that 
worshipped, Jagndamlia, as usual killiog a man and a bnSalo, a Ilarjigauri 
as usual, a Ganes dancing as that at Diuajpur, another Haragauri as usual, 
a Lukshmi Katain or Vasudeva, as usual; another Sniy-a; a male called 
Tishau, like Yasudeva hut in armour ; one called Gauri Sankar represents 
a male sitting between two females and leaning one foot on a crocodile. 
There is here neitiier hull nor lion as in the common Gauri Sankar, or Ha- 
ragauri. Another Ganes, another Gauri Sankar or Haragauri. Another 
Ganes ; another Gauri Sankar, or Haragauri, another Ganesa, another Gauri 
Sankar like tho last, a Hamlngha in the form usual in the ancient tern* 
pies of this district, a strange male figure, called Trinilcrama Avatar, which 
1 have seen nowhere el«e ; a female sitting on a bull and leaning on a porcine 
head which is called Yaraha, but U quite diSerent from that so-called at 
Baragang, nor have I seen it anywhere else ; although among such immense 
numbers of izn.iges as are scattered through this district, many may have 
escaped my notice.' . 

“ On the outside of the door b a very curious sculpture, which is called 
Bhairau, hut seems to me to represent a prince riding out to hunt the ante- 
lope. He is accompanied by archers, mu.«iciaos, targeteers, women, dogs, <I.c. 
The aninul on which he rides is by tho natives called a sheep, but I pre- 
sume, was intended to represent a horse. The last temple of the place un- 
rocdiately north to that^f Surjya is an entire min, and has contained an 
enormous lingo, before which is phiced the form of Gauri Sankar that b 
common at the place.” 

To tbc south of the ^'illage of Dapthu is a large dried up tank, now a 
flourishing rice field. To the north of this is a huge mound covered with 
the densest jungle. I made an excavation through it, and found a colossal 
figure of Yishnu somewhat mntflated, and a doorway of great Jieauty. This 
has been photographed. It consists of tliree pieces. The two lintels are 
oraamented with boldly evecuted mouldings to the right .md left, and tow.srds 
tho centre by lines of figures, apparently those of Ameers and muMcims. 
The chief feature of the upper comice i»a cro%vd of figures supporting a crown, 
extended over some object of veneratioa, which has been too much mutilated 
to admit of description. The mnaeal mstmments, dresses, etc., are pre<nsely 
those of the present day. 
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Along the western side of the tank are the remains of a row of temples, • 
four in number, of which two have yielded com{)letely to the ravages of 
decay, and the sites of which are only marked by mounds of earth, broken 
pillars, and fragments of idoK The second temple still remains in a tolera- 
ble state of preservation, and the fourtli, although very dilapidated, is still 
perfect enough to allo^v the spectator to form a con'ect idea of its 
size and proportions Tlie second tcmplo of the row is built of bricks, rather 
smaller than those of Barg.io», and faces the east Tliere is a stone 
cornice at the top, and the entrance consists merely of a narrow opening in 
the brick work. This lc.t<Is to a court or porcii, twenty-three feet square, 
and ten high, as measured from the msidc. The roof consists of long slabs 
of grey stone laid from east to w'cst and covered with a thick layer of plas- 
ter. This is supported by sixteen columns, twelve of which are almost 
entirely imbedded in the brick work, while four are as near as possible m 
the centre of the -building. These pillars have square bases and capitals and 
octagon shafts, and are 8urmounlc<\ by separate capitals oblong in shapo, 
being about four feet in length, and about a foot thick. Various idols are 
grouped around the chamber. There is a distance of about sir feet between 
the pillars. At the west end of the room is a very finely carved doorway 
(of which llontogomety Jlartin’s draiving conveys a very incorrect idea). 
It measures seven feet five inches in width. The pillars on either side are 
two feet wide, and six feet high, and the slab which surmounts them is of 
about the same size. The whole is covered with a very beautiful geometrical 
pattern The actual doorway is only two feet nine inches wide. It leads 
to a small chamber eight feet square, the roof of which has fallen in, but 
which I suppose was once covered by a dome or cupola. This contains a 
largo hooted figure of Suijya much mutilated, and a very perfect one of 
Tishnu, similar to those recovered from Ikugdon, and now in my collection. 

The whole building resembles most strongly tjie Buddhist temple dis- 
covered by me on the Bmbliar hill at Itijgriha, of wluch a full description 
has been given in Chapter IV. Strange to say, I only found two purely 
Buddliist images amongst the ruins of Dipthd ; but I have little doubt the 
temples were originally intended for Buddhist worship, and this is confirmed 
by the fact that seveml figures [most probably of Buddhas] appear to have- 
been deliberately removed from the ornamentation of the doorway found by 
me in the mound to the north of the dried-up tank. The other temple 
has no inner room, but is otherwise similar in shape to the first. Tlie lintels 
of the door (now fallen dmvn) are very fine, and are almost identical with 
specimens from NalantU in my collection. 

Two miles to the south-east of Dapthu is another village, called Sarthua, 
where I found the remains of a tope (nearly levelled by time) and a figure 
of Buddha, now in my collection, and rather lai^er than life. It is in the 
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URoal attitude, and the Buddhist creed is In^cribc’d over the halo which sur- 
rounds its head. Tour miles east of Sartliua is a jilace called Mahinida, once 
the site of a nh.vra. There is a largo mound of bricks to the ca^t of the 
^^lla'Je, at the top of wliirii scTcral granite eo1nm«« hare been collected and 
arranged, forming as it were a miniature reproduction of the Sangl Jla-jul at 
Tillirah. Leaving this village, and going seven miles to the north-east, 
I arrived at a hamlet called Sawra, which is exactly two miles to the south- 
west of the site of the oneo great Niilanda monastery — the modem village 
of Bargaon. Wc can now begin to trace again the foot-8te2« of llwcn 
Thsang, whom wc left at TilUvali setting out for the Gunamati monastery, 
tiie sacred Pipal tree of liodh-Qya, nnd the otlicr holy places to tho 
west and south of the mountains of RSjagriha. Wc must now suppose 
for a moment tlmt be lias finished his inspection of the ruins of Kusa- 
giirapiira, and having arrived within the precincts of “ onr sacred mother 
Nalanda,” is describing the neighbourhood of tho eonreat,* “ Au sud-ouesfc 
do NSlanda il fit huit d neuf H, et arriva a la ville do ICouIika. Au centre 
sVOevnit »n stohpn qui araifc dtd hdli par Je rol Afoka. C'etalt Jc pays 
natal du tenoraWe Mogalan-pouttra. A cdto de cettc ville il y a un stoli* 
pa. Co fui dans cet endroit quo ler<5n(^rablojilognlan'pouttra entr.i dans lo 
nirvana diifinitif 5 lo stoApa renfermo les reUques dc son corjis." Thi9 $jtQt 
can Jtf mast salUfHclorihj uteniijied xeilk Sntcra. I found tliere tho ront.ains 
of n largo eiupa and nine vciy perfect Buddhist idols. I again return to tho 
pilgrim’s narrative.f “ Apres avoir fait quclque 3i a Test du pap dc Moga- 
lan-pouttra U rencontra un stoupa.” ThU mast he JagtloppiSr— -one mile to 
the cast of Sawra. Tills is strangely confirmetl by the existence of an enorniooi 
tumulus there, together with a gigantic alto-relievo figure of Buddha, now 
worshippeil as tho goddess IJukhmini. Ilwcn Tlisang then seems to have gone 
twenty lis to the south-east J nnd to have arrived at the town of Kali jiinika. 
“ On y voit au centre,” he writes, ** un stoupa bdti par lo roi Ajdka , evtait la 
pays natal du vAnorahlc ^.irijioultra. Lo puita do sa maison existc cneoro nu- 
jotml’hui. A cOte du puits il y a uti stoupa. Ce fut-Iil tjue le vonemWe 
Parij'outtra ontra dans le nirvana. Un monument renfenne Iw rclKiuc^ de 
son corj)^.” This corres^omU almoH fxactif teUh potitton of ChanH!- 
miles soulh-eaif of ’fliH sinspdarly pieturc^juo spot 

is Bituntcd about two miles from the foot of tire Il.yagriha hil^' .ind nc.ir tire 
hanks of tho I’anehiina. Tho sunwimling country is wcH-vmvhI ri, and a 
beautiful tank forms the western boumlarr of the vdl.igi'. wimh po-se^’csa 
large mud fort, s-iid to have l»«ren built early m the la-t century by ICamdSr 
Khin Jlaln of INjagriha To the south of the tank h the ruin of a stupa, 
nevr which 1 found a pile of lluddhi-t idols— ino«t of them mucli mutil.ited. 
I recovered, however, one rerr fine figure of Bmldlia, the dMcrii-tion of 
• Mrfmoim, Tom. !!„ p. SI. i Memmitn. p. SI. t Ucm. p. &1. 
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•which I quote from my catalogi«. [XV.] Statue of Buchtiia, in hkek hn-salt, 
five feet three inches high, seated on a throne, divuled into two portion*. 
The upper consists of a double row of lotus leaves, and the lower is divided 
into five compartments — containing representations of devotees at either 
comer — then two lions-couchant and, in the centre, the Wheel of the Law 
supported by a deer on cither side The figure is *c.ateJ in tlic attitude of 
meditation. The head is surrounded by an eUlwrate lialo, above wliicli rises 
a three branched plpal tree , on either side of the iicad is a seated Buddlia, 
and on citlier side of the body, two attendants each two feet bigb, and most 
elaborately dressed. The one to the right lias a dimtimtivo Buddha, seated 
in the hair, which is tnistetl into a point. Tliese figures arc very richly 
ornamented with a spangled “ dhiiti," and highly WTOught bangles and 
necklace. The usual flower garland surrounds the body, and a lotus is 
grasped in the left hand.” A little further to the east, I came on another 
largo heap of Buddhist carvings — door lintels, chaityas, etc., and the pieces of 
an enormous Buddlia as largo as the Telia Bhandar at Nalanda, or the Sri 
Bullum Buddha at Titriwan. About half a mile to the soutlwwest is 
another village — Kalyanpdr. Tlicrc I also found ruins of more Buddhist 
builduigs, and a nuiniier of idols. Tlic principal of these wag that of a god* 
dess, five feet high ami seated on a tlirone, almost esaetly similar to tliat 
just now described. The figure is eight-handed and the breasts are mutilat- 
ed. The waist is encircled hy an claliorately sculptured girdle, from tho 
centre of which a chain and jewel depends over the pedestal. A star pat- 
terned garment descends from the waist as far as the ankles of hoth feet. 
The left foot depends from the throne, and rests on a lotus blossom, sup- 
ported by the head and arms of an attendant, while n second devotee liolds 
a flower in his hand a short distance olf. An elaborate ornament encircles 
tho reek and the lower part of tho arms. The hair is gathered up in a 
chignon on the top of the head, hut ultimately falls in ringlets over tho 
shoulders. Several of the hands aro mutilated. The upper hand on the 
right side grasps a circular shichl, and the ivrist is decorated by two bangles. 
The second wrist is encircled by a * baWsl.’ Tho thiid hand (liaving three 
bangles on the wri^t) grasps a how and the fourth a shell. The lower hand 
on the right side rests on the right knee ; the next hohk a sword, and has , 
one bangle on .the wrist. The tliird is ornamented with the hatiai. and 
the fourth, having two bangles or armlets on the wrist, is in the act of ^w- 
iiig an arrow from the quiver. On either side of the heads are two attend- 
ants holding scrolls or garlands. Around the large figure were strewn 
innumerable fragments of Buddhas of all sizes. Three miles to the south- 
east of Kalyanpur. one arrives at the toot of tho Inilra-Saila hill, whicli rises 
from the bank^.Ahe^ the villa^ of Giry.ak. 

Hero again tbe'^j ’ledir"^ ' ^“^owing the stens of Hwen.Tl.s’.-io- 
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but abrupt!}' terminate? at a distance of sixty or seventy feet from the en- 
trance. This sIjows tlic tfadition •wliicli makes the fissure in question a 
subterranean pas«age leading to a tower on tltc Indra-Saila bill to be perfect- 
ly erroneous. The atmosphere in the cave is most oppressive and, in addi- 
tion to its being the home of a motley tribe of vultures and kites, a 
sulpliureous smell proceeds from tbe rock winch lias a sickening effect on tbe 
explorer. Crossing the mountain in a north-easterly direction and passing 
over tlie wall [popularly called ‘ Jarisandha’s band'] , one comes quite suddenly 
on tlie eastern peak of tho Indra-Saila mountain. This is crowned with a 
stone platform, about twenty-five feet high, one hundred and fifty long 
and one liundrcd broad, which appears to have been tbe site of a laige 
vibara and the usual temple The svall of tbe vihara towards tbe east 
is still tolerably entire, and was originally composed of enormous bricks 
Eimilar to those found at Nalandi and Ilaj.igrilia. Besides this wall, 
tbe remains of the temple towards tbe western end can clearly be traced, 
and several granite pillars in the vestibule are still erect. Tlie whole of these 
ruins should be carefully excavated at the expense of Goveniment, for the 
vihira in question was one of great importance and antiquity. I shall 
afterwards have occasion to refer to the monastery again, when I come to 
speak of it in relation to Hwen Thsang’s visit to tbe Indra-Saila bill. From 
the eastern door of tbe vibara a broad stone staircase or roadway leads to 
the eastern peak, wbieh is crowned by a brick tower, sixty-five feet in cir- 
cumference and about twenty-five feet high. Tliis edifice is generally de- 
scribed as the baifl/ai, or resting-place, of JaTa«andLa, and tbe Aaura prince 
is stated in popular tradition to have been accustomed to sit on this throne 
of brick while be bathed bis feet in the Panch^na torrent a thousand feet below. 
The length of the staircase connecting the two peaks is four hundred feet. 
The eastern peak is called by the country people Msttu'ibhagna, or Pbulwaria 
pahaf — the western, Hawelia-Pahaf. This brick tower rests on a square 
platform, now a mass of ruins, and tliere appears to have been a vault or well 
in the centre. I have not the slightest doubt that the so-called tower is in 
re^ty the remains of a stupa, the outer portions of which have been mined 
and removed by time A deep inscision has been made in tbe base but I 
believe nothing was found there except a packet of Buddhist seals in wax. 
To the south-west of the siupa^are the remains of an artificial tank or 
reservoir, about one hundred feet square. This is popularly supposed to have 
been Jarasandha’a flower-garden. From tbe ruins which crown the summit 
of the hill, a stone staircase or road leads to tbe plains beneath. This first 
stretches down tbe south side of the hill to a distance of three hundred 
feet, when one suddenly comes on a small stone stupa j it then turns to the 
east, and after traversing a distance of sixteen hundred feet, I arrived at a 
spot where there are the ruins of a stupa on either side of the path. Just 
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at this pinco there is a sort of plateau, which is cromied by tho remains 
of a perfect duster of topes. The path then contumes to trarerse tlie east 
side of the hill (passing two sraaH modem temples contaiiimg footprints or 
c7i(iran(7s of \ islinu), and at a distance of eight hundred feet teaches the 
banks of the Rinclidna. 

Dr. Dudianau visited Giryak nearly half a century ago, and a glance at 
his remarks wU show the devastation wliicli an Indian climate can bring 
about in a comparatively short time.* 

“ I now proceed to describe the mins on Girebraja or Giriyak hill. Tho 
original ascent to this is from tho north-east, and from the bottom to the 
summit m.ay bo traced the remmns of a road about twelve feet wide, which 
has been paved rrith latge masses of stoiic cut from tbe hill, and winds in 
Various directions to procure an ascent of moderate declivity. When entire 
a palanquin might have perhaps been taken up and down ; but the road 
would have been dangerous for horses and impracticable for carriages. In 
many places it has now been entirely swept away. I followed its windings 
along the north side of the hill, until 1 reached the ridge opposite to a small 
tank Mcavated on two sides from tho rock and built on the other two nith 
the iraginoats that ha\e been cut. Tho ridgo hero is very narrow, extends 
east and nest, and rises gently from the tank towards both ends, but most 
towards the west, and a paved causeway five hundred feet long and forty 
>vide, extends its whole length. At the west end of this causeway is a vefy 
steep slope of brick, twenty feet higli and one hundred and seven feet \vide. 

I ascended this, by what appeared to have been a stair, as I thought that I 
could perceive a resemblance to the remains of two or three of the steps. 
Above this ascent is a largo platform sorrounded by a ledge, and this has pro- 
bably. been an open area, one* hundred and eigbty-?ix feet from east to west by 
One hundred and fourteen foot from north to soutlj, and surrounded by parapet 
wall. At its WMt end, I think, I can trace a temple in the usu.al form of a 
mandir.or shrine, and n-atmaudir, or porch. The latter lias been twenty-six feet 
deep by forty-eight wide. The foundation of tho north-east corner is still 
entire, and consists of bricks about e%htecn incites long, nine wide, and two 
thick, and cut smooth by the chisel, so that tire m.isoury has been neat. The 
bricks are laid in clay mortar. Eight of the pfilars that supported the roof 
of this porch project from among the ruins. Tliey are of granite which 
must have been brought from a distance. They arc nearly of the same rude 
order with those in the temple of Buddha Sen at Kanyadol and nearly of tho 
same size having been about ten feet long, but their shafts are in fact hexa- 
gons, the rivo angles only on one side of the quadrangle having been tran- 
cated. The more ornamented side has probably been placed towards the 
centre of the building, while the plain ride has faced the wall. .The tnandir 
• Slontgfliaeiy Martin’s * Cja and Shilmhad.’ 
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has probably been solid like those of tho Buddhists, no sort of carity being ' 
perceptible, and it seems to have beco a cone placed on a cjiiadraiigular base, 
forty-fivo feet stiuare and as high as the natmandir. The cone is very mneU 
reduced, and even the base has bceu decayed into a mere heap of bricks. 
On its south side in the area by which it is surrounded, has been a small . 
quadi'angular building, the roof of wliicli lias been supported by pillars of 
granite, three of which remain. Beyond the mandir to tho west is a semi- • 
circular terrace which appears to have been artilii-ially sloped away, very 
steep towjirds the sides and to h.ave liccn about lifty-onc feet in diameter. 
Tlie cutting dowq tho sides of tins terrace seems to have left a small plain at . 
its bottom, and au excavation has been made in this, in order probably to 
procure materials. 

“ itetuming now to tho small tank and proceeding east along the cause- 
way, it brings us to a scmi-circuhir platform about thirty feet in radius, on 
which is another conical building quite ruined. East from thence and adja- 
cent is an area forty-Jive feet square, the centre of which is occupied by a 
low square pedestal tweuty-five feet square <livide<l on the sides by compart- 
ments like the pauuelllug on wainscot, and terminating in a neat comico. 
On this pedestal, rises a solid column of brick sixty -eight feet in circumfer- 
ence. About thirty feet up, this column has been .suiTOunded by various 
mouldings, not ungraceful, which liave occupied about dfteen feet, beyond 
which what remains of tiic column, perhajis ten feet, is quite plain. A deep 
cavity has been made into the column probably in search of treasure, and this 
shows that the building is solid. It bas been constructed of bricks cemented by 
clay, and the outside has been smoothed with a chisel aud not plastered. Part 
of tho original smooth surface remains entire, especially on the east side. 
The weather on tho west side has produced much injury. To the east, of the - 
area in which this pillar stands, is a kind of small level, called the flower- 
garden of Jarasandha, .an idea perfectly ridiculous, the extent being misera- 
ble, and the wliole a barren arid rock.” 

This description of the ruins of the so-called tower, ^vTitten when it was 
far less dilapidated thau it is at present, confirms me in my opinion that the 
original building was a stupa. 

The ruins on i\\g GiryaV hill are undoubtedly identical with the reli- 
gious edifices visited and described by Hwen Tlisang. Tho subject is at 
once so important, and so inteiesting, that I quote from him in full 

« Apres avoir fait encore trente li a Test, U arriva a la montagno appeleo 
In-to’-lo-chi-Io-kiu-ho-chan (Indra-cila^aulid). 

“ Devant le convent ilujpic orienlal dc la montagne, il y a atoij>a. Co 
couvent s’appellc Seng-so-kia-lan (Itmsa Sangbarama). Jadis les rell^ieux 
do CO couvent suivaient la doctrine du petit Vehicule, appelk* la doc°trino 
graduelle, et faisaient usage trois aliments purs. Un jour, le Bbikehou 
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re=Jno.3 du cou,c„t 

sate, se tonva dans la idns grande ^tant, il 

troupe d’oies gni Tolaient dans les anrs. Les ajant legar 

s’ccria en riant : , «,^nmip comnletement ; )nah&- 

...Anjourd'tal,la pitanoc de. ““Ltances ”• 

satlms (noljles Stres), >1 faut 1“ ^ f la tronpetomba dubant 

..Ape;neava\t-aaebevdeesmots._qMUchetde 

des nnagcs, comme si on Ini rfit coupe 1 ; jt crainte, cn in- 

Bbtebou (del'&enomo). '=='“7 q“cr“rsa„t das larnros ct 

forma sts confreres, qm ne pnront , ga jatre ens, etait nn Bodbi- 

en poussant des sanglots ; Cet oiseau, i Qnand Jou-lai Je 

saltral ct nous, couament „ ac“rea nous detourner du 

Tatiagata) a dtabU ses preeepti^ J P ^ paroles, qm 

mab'Mais nous, nous nous Bommes “ ,, , ,1 j l„i et nous les avons 

n’amenl d’autro but qne quo n“>.s .o«une. ! nom 

prises pour nne doctrine j „„ 14 , nous arons cause la mort do 

rfayonspasos<Scbanger da .mnduj^tp^^_^^^^l^^^^^^j„a plus man- 
cet oUcau. Dorenavant, u f 

ger uniquement des trois aliments P^' . afoostacnt le corps do IW 

ojUors as arent oo"’‘r^ trinsmettre 4 la pd 1“ 

•(baSsa), ct IWrent d uue mscnption, p eette,tom'. 

Lvcnfc de son pieux 'titotales," tbo a^cote varies 

In the ■■Mdmoires °°“‘^J“tbc older volume. Tbewite 

but Mine from that rrbicli 1 have ^ 1 j „t gfriputra (1. 

here teUs us that the pilgrim ^“l, pUl ‘ibe vaUcys and caves 

from Ohandiman), and arrived at “el Iminriant vegetatien. 

of the bill were gloomy, but its 0“*'’ ^ peaks, and in tbo 'vd'” 

Tbe summit of tbc mountain answers witb tolera e a 

one was a great chamber hewn m the roc t„ tell the 

. cumey to tbc position of “» wbicb Pab Hiyan rebites 

same story of tlie mirac 

of the “ isolated rock” of Bd^r supposition that both hdi. aw 

In my opinion General ^LlaUy as on. u di d 

tbe same, is based on ““®“' ‘ jjMr roeb) and ““‘’““^0 

in Cliincso Sto-bon-s*;/-*'" ,,ai),t wHeb certainly sem 

tlMd.lo.m-U, (i. c., tbo 'Jtnig aside all quo ;o» ^ 

bo far from oue and the „ „ianoo at a deseriptmu of 

topdtion.or language, I — “aiJent. ■■ 

the two bills will shew them to b een y „eb,Vwbd. 

listinetly stated to bo tbe lolh »«■»"“ / 

Tie denwe. P-f"- 


» Yio tie uwen . 
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iho-h-s7n-h-liH’?io (othcrwibcrciwlereti, is spoken 

of as a ]qfUj moiinUdn tcilli “ caeemes et valUes Unihreusesy* In the one there 
is no cave — in the other Iherc t>. 

I shall speak further on this subject, when I come to discuss the identi- 
fication of BihSr, and hope to adduce such arguments as ^^rill put the matter 
beyond the possibility of doubt. 

However this may be, it is quite certain that the great vihara of the Wild 
Goose was one of the most sacred, andmost popular of the Buddhist mountain- 
monasteries. I find it distinctly mentioned in the inscription of the Ghosra- 
wan YLhii-a, which dates from about the 9th century of our era. From it we 
leam that the pious Viradeva, after the completion of numerous acts of reli- 
gious merit, “ erected two crest-jewels in the shape of chaityas on the crown 
of Indi'a-saila peak, for the good of the world.” 

We must now wend our way towards the convents of the north-east of 
BiliSr. 


VII.— Tho Monasteries of Qhosra'wan and Titra'wan. 

The village of Ghosrawan lies exactly six miles to tho north-east of the 
Indra-saila peak at Giryak, eight miles to the east of the great ITSlandi 
monastery, seven miles south-east of the “ isolated rock” of Bihar, and ten 
miles north-eastof tho ruins of lUjagriha. Although t))C Buddlilst Tomalns 
found at this place are of great interest, and the inscription, which lay 
amongst the ddbris of its once magnificent vihara, is of more than ordinary 
importance, the name of Ohosriwan does not appear either in the pages 
of Buchanan or in those of the * Ancient Geography of India.’ The modem 
village is inhabited almost entirely by men of the Bh&ban caste, who dis- 
tinguished themselves by a small mutmy on their own account during the 
horrors of 1837, which ended in the total destruction of the village hy 
fire, and the exile of a great portion of the insurgents. Although many 
years have since passed away, aud the poppy and rice lands which surround it, 
ai'c as luxuriant and fertile as ever, Gliosrawan has never recovered its pros- 
perity, and roofless tenements and blackened ruins still tell the story of this 
“ seven-days war.” The Bhahans, which form such an important component 
of Bih^r society, 'talce their origin, accordli^ to tradition, from the days of 
Jarasandha’s rule in IWjagriha, and are, down to the present time, as turbu- 
lent and litigious as history represents them to have been in former years. 

The character of the ca«;tc has been severely handled hy the national 
proverbs of the Biharis jf and I dte two of them below, for they are interest- 

• Tie cle Hwea Thsong, p, 161. 

riiatans, dojs, and ore always fighting amongst themselves. 

Even <f a Bhdban sueartn. (he midst of the Ganges stream on the sacred tdol, his son's 
head, and the Shdstras, he con in no seay he trv^ed. 
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iti", as ffpoakinj of tlie men who now cnUivato tlic wtiieli once, t«lonlit 
not, yieltlwl the nocc^MriM of lifoto tlw iwln^c^ of the vihtra of VirJ- 
dcva, ilo«eril>0(l a tlion'?and years ago, as hcing " as lofty as the miml of 
its founder, and which the trardlers in aerial ears mistake for the peak of 
IvatUsa or the Mandara hill.” Si* hundrctl feet to the of the 

village, there arc the remains of fonr templw or topes, but time has reduceil 
them to nearly a level with the surrountling plain. 

On a line with these tumuli is a mml fort with a tower at either comer, 
wliich measures seventy feet from cast to west, and eighty from north to 
south. In the middle of tlic village, about two hundrctl^ feet to the north 
of tho fort, is ft row of verj' fine idols commonly designated as the Singha- 
bani Tli.in. All the figures (with one cveeption) arc purely Biuldhistie. In 
the centre of thcm.is an idol of Durga, carved in black basalt. It is four 
feet high and three undo, and L* more moilern than tho iJmldhht figures 
which surround it, and very inferior to them in design and execution. Tlic 
godilciM h represented as scatwl on an enormous lion, ^rhoso mane curiously 
reminds one of tho wigs in luo bj'our Judges at home, when they go in state 
to ■\Vwtmlnstcrdiftll on tho first day of Term. The right foot is drawn 
up in front of the body, wliile tbe left rests on a lotus fiower. Tho figure 
la eight-armed, and 0.1011 arm grasps the usual emblems. To the left of this is 
a very beautiful statue of Buddha, four feet high. Tlic figure is seatc\l in tho 
attitude of moditatiou oa a cushion eovcrc<l witli elaborate ornamentation, 
wliich rwts on a throne supported at either comer by a lion-courhnnt. 
From the centre of the throne depcmls a cloth, tbo folds of which are in- 
scribed with tho Buddlu>t crewl, and covered by the representation of a 
female gcnldess in the act of trampling upon an adversar)*, under tlic sliado 
of an Huihrclla, held hy an attendant from behind. On cither side of the 
clotli, a figure (one male and the other female) is seen iu the act of m.iking 
an ofiering. 'Ilie main figure b covcreil by a long cloak, and the Iwir is 
knotted. A halo surrounds tho head. Tlicro is a cushion at the back of 
tho throne. Above tho head U a “chaitya” surmountosl hy .1 j>tj).il tree. 
Around the main figure arc eight smaller owes, scaled in Jllferent jiositions 
on small thrones, six of these holding lotus Howers of different du^igu ; in 
one ea.se a bud, in another a clu-nter, in a third a fun blown fiower, and <0 
forth. Tho seventh grasps « sword, and the eighth a swonlin one hand 
and an unfurletl banner in tbe otber. At tlic bottom of the tignre, t!i.it is 
under tlic lions which support the throne, L» a double row of lotus l-avcs, this 
being the vein* converse of the ordinary arrangement, Tlie details of this 
figure are very curious, and I hayenevCTsecn them in any other. .tl tho side 
of it is a standing one of Buddha aliout four feet high The is covered 
by a long cloak and the baif»U knotted, to the right au attcmlant holds 
on umirrelhi over the head, and to Uic left is a three-hcaded figure holding a 
bell in one Laud and a torch in tlw other. 
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To tlic right of the Ilindii idol is a figure of Bmhllia under a pilUrcd 
canopy. Tlio ncKt to the right ia a figure of Buddha, four and a half feet high, 
whicii rcsemhles in almoat every particular a still finer idol %vhich I excavated 
from tlio ruins of the Vihara. Tliis latter hc'mg now in my own collection, I 
refrain from any detailed description in tlio present case, hut I may mention 
that the main figure is surrounded by five smaller ones, tlio first being seated 
in the hair and the others to tlio right and left of head and hands respect- 
ively. 

Five hundred feet west of the Singlabfini, one arrives at the mins of the 
■viliATa and temple. The former now consists of a mound, has'vng a circum- 
• ference of some 200 feet, and the latter of an oblong mass of bricks and rub- 
bish, measuring 120 feet by 70 and about 15 or 20 feet above the level of 
the surrounding country. The mound is strewn with broken Buddliistic idols, 
and to the east of it was found a fine piece of black basalt one foot nine 
indies long, by one foot three inches broad, and covered by a very perfect 
inscription of nineteen Imcs. I luve had the ^ood fortune to secuiu a 
reading and translation of this, both by BabiJ BfijendraUla Mitra and Pro- 
fessor Bimkrishna Gopal Bliandatkar, M. A., which I now give in original, 
and for which I beg to express my tLanks. 

l.—Thc OhosriKan Imcription. Ti-antcript Ip B.v'nir' IlA'JE^’DIULA.'lA 
Mitba. 

^ II w»T« wr 

^ ^ ^ %vnT II 

vi— 

a uifYci! i vr" icrsx 

II ’crajraiiT Irsnrv:: 

1 f^var qf\:>TruvrT- 

^ n «rwm»iT— 

gwiiTfq Tz% fT«:7iis ^Ji»mre«rwi7- 

o g II ?reri%^r- 

1 1 nrai 'U («i) ^^nvnfsn^i^rjrKi 
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irarer I ^ franrn^^ftrfir^R 

^X f^pc « fffytfej^ 

\\ ^h: srerr '«j«t ji fw^ftrareijj ’qtF?j?^r^r sri^r- 

’^f^prra^ ^^figi% Vi I . 

"Clq^jrag^^ij gpm: ^jj^wsiTPr^ ii 
■sn^p^ qfttnr^fT^ ^{ ’q\ii— 

I Tmcirnsm— 

\8 ^ ^Kfr fr^jsr i ^^q^fqcn^qfcq'^^TT^- 

V ■?fra^ ^r^OH^g^TTHTT 37f^?r: Q ^ttx.— 

\i V BPrai(Ji»i^i'>5^'q^ig«i<4f wqsf I Tj^Tw 

r<?t<i«t<ii«ii n ^— 

w[ I fnsTTfir^fr g^r faq i ic 
1^ irfe^ II ^?i*nrr^fi f ? 

■jfsfqrw f^VTV trsqrfre^rn,! 

^?rf 'smiftnrn^ t? ii 

sigtVT^T wavrq't fq«f^ «ipaM^ 

^Tqfir K'TnT -qK^yry^fir- 1 ^q* 

tjhi n 

TlUKHIiATIOy. 


“ From Success to the anspicloos sage Munindra ( = Buddlia) whose 

mind, bent on the welfare of mauhind, Jias mastered the principles of morality, 
who 13 tho only bridge for tlic oppressed to cross the ocean of worldly 
trouble, infested by the friglitful crocodile of siu. Women, who ate our 
sovereigns, cannot, even •when they are all nnltwl together, reduce his mind : 
what disgrace is there then, if unaided, I am powerless to ovenome the Lord 
of the Three Begiona ? So thought the toind-bom Cupid and flew a'way to a 
distance from him. May that nuspidous Vajrusana preserve the lUimit.'ihlo 
universe in the path of Buddhism ! Tliete exists an excelient country — tho 
oraament of the regions of the north, and renowned as Nagarahtra. Tliero 
lived a courtier by name Indragupta, twice boni by race [Drija] and de- 
Fcended from .1 veiy noble family. Spotless like Imlra, he flouri'-hed, with 
his accomplished llani, the mispress of his household, whoso mmc is reckoned 
the first, when people recount the rirtui» of taitlsful wives. 



“A son was bora unto them, who from his birtli thought of the future 
world and who \va 3 necessarily ^spassionate. IIo was dissatisfied with 
all the pleasures of home, and longed to attain the ordinance of Sugataby 

retirement. 

“ Having studied all the Vedas and reflected on the purport of the 
S.tstras, he repaired to tbo great monastery of Kanislika,* and acquiring 
there a Imowledge of the dispensation of the all-knowing(SaTvajna =I5uddha), 
the theme of praise of all intelligent people, ho performed a penance. This 
person of spotless merit and manifold virtue-*, distinguished hy all the 
qualities of a worthy disciple, rcsplendently fn:e from the stains of this Kali 
• age, even as a young man, the lauded of all sages was ViHAUEva. 

“ "Wishing on one occasion to offer his adoration to the adamantine throne 
(vajrSsana) of the great auspicious Bodhi he came to this place, t aud sub- 
sequently, with a view to cultivate tho acquaintance of the Bliikshus of the 
country, repaired to the Vasanauvana vili.ira. 

“ AhiiUng there for a long time, that person (Viradeva) who liad nude 
knowledge his only object, obtained the respect of the king of tho country, 
Devapa’la.J and flourished with daily increasing lustre, even as tho sun, 
(Pushan) tho dispeller of ividcspread gloom. 

“ He was ns the soul of BhiksUus, beneficent even as one’s own liaud 
and the elect of Satyabodhl, he lived to promote tlie prosperity of ATd/ffwrfd 
and tho stability of the congregation (sangha). His virtues havo made re- 
splendent the croten jewel of chait^a* on the crest of the hutra^saila hill, 
which promotes the welfare of creation by the dispensation of virtue, although 
addressed as the husband of many. 

“ Favoured for his meritorious deeds ‘by tho faitliful and well-pro- 
tected lady Nalandi, «7io«e person tcos embellished tvith richly endowed' 
vilidras, he was nevertheless praised as the pure and meritorious by all 
men. 

“ He, who curing hy his look alone persons overwhelmed with the 
fever of destruction, cast into shade even the glory of Dhanwantari ; ho whom 
men, having obtained all the objects of their longing, looked upon as the all- 
granting Tree of Desire (Kalpa-tau), even he caused this nolle luilcUny (to 
he erected), lofty as Ins roiud, for the greatest object on eaith, the adamantine 
throne of Buddha ; (vajrdsana) a builthng which, when beheld hy the travel- 
lers of the sky, leads to the impression of its being a peak of either Kail&sa 
on the Mandara hill. 

“ By him wlro had given away everything he had, and thereby became the 
most munificent among those who do good to mankind ; who was the most 

• See Cunningham’s ‘ Ancient Goo0c»phy,* p. 9D. ■ 4f Ghosiawas. 

J SeeBabuRdjendraUIaMitra’snoteontlie Ntlonda inscription in my account 
of those ruins, publisiied hy tho Government of Bcugal. 
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anient in the knowledge of Buddha, most aanlous in actiuiring high merit, 
who was fe.irles9 alike amongst his own pMplc and strangers in this ever-^rg- 
virtuous region, has raised this flag of renoivn in honour of hU 
’ maternal and paternal races in tho northern regions. 

" 'Whatever fruits may proceed from this act, which may bo likened to a 
flight of steps to the mansion of liberation, may the same be conducive to 
the attainment of the divine knoivledgc of Buddha by mankind at lar^e, 
foremost by his parents and ancestors! 

“As long as the tortoise supports tho o^n^girt receptacle of matter, as 
long as the darkness-dispelling sun sheds his fiery rays, as long as tho mild 
luminary continues to sooth mankind and the night, so long may this bright 
act of Viradeva prosper in this world !” 

Babu B.ijendraUla hlitra remarks, that the date of the dedication is not 
given, but looking to the character, the well known Kutila, and the allusion of 
Deva Pala of the P«la dynasty of Bengal, tho inscription probably belongs to 
the beginning of tbe Otb century. Tlic dedicator was nreclusefrom tbe north- 
west frontier and boro the name of Viradeva. His native town was Nagarahira, 
once a famous seat of Bnddlussi, but now in rotas. His father, Indragupta, is 
described as a friend of the king (lUjasakha), that is, ns I take it, a courtier; 
but ho must have held high rank in court, as his irife is styled a Brioi, or 
Queen. Viradeva \\\\s of a religious turn of mind, and in early manhood 
retired from the busy world, to acijuirc a knowledge of the Buddhist faith iu 
the Ttftnigbbft monastery, where he devoted a great portion of liis life to 
study and penance, and to following tbe practice of his order. He started 
on his travels and came to theNalandS monastery in Bilvsr, and afterwards 
diveltfor a time in the Vasairtuvana vihitu, where he got himself noticed 
•"and respected by the Idag of the country, Deva P^la. 

■Where the monasteiy was situated I cannot ascertain. It was pro- 
bably somewhere near Manikyala in the Panjab or near his homo. 

II. — The QhosrdKan Inscn’piion. — Jhranscript Ip PnoFESSOii ItA'inausiiKA 
Gopa'i BitAy»JJi£A.'B, OP BoarsAT. 
^f^aTrBif^r»raifwwnTT5r%f I 

51 l ^ ^ 

fWr i uffi^craviT 

II <TTKJTO®n «. 
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rs^ f^TC^! v^-m ^Tnmre^wq < 

^ II ^^T^ytfii OT>n^P^' I (five, 

letters illegible) »rag 

tt f»t>llIi^^''J^Vlir\*fl«JW.ifW’CrR* I 

II "S^gvi^rsCTS^ I 

g<* 11 ffrer^^ af^nifireitJ =41<^ id^o^: I ^Tn* 

5W! ^ifrvr 

•fTH- n fvQr\i«JW- 

qT^?TT V f^vrs ^T^qm f^: 1 ^«I ^ ^ 

^^qqsqTreJi^sT stjij?: ^T*i«^rf'ivn ii 

•5n^rs?rqi qft:qirg<rq'q ^<in 

fT^iT:qPcqnrfVvfq^,Jvr i qr^r^ifg "qi «th 

^ra5i^; qireri ii fir*W T »i< ' TTRimts'^’r ' 

« WIT v*q»frnfq fq wm \ ^'\r*raT«4 r< « k i *t ^rw’T 

Wfrqggmr Twtw: n \» * 

^ ifTrnTwq^Tqs^^qtra'srw ’rpf I ^srnjff ^i^fiTqtisa fqRpr- 

jrT*rt ^^qTi’^^T:sT»n?T a ^ t. 11 . 

^TVTrq^ B’S 

■^®[?]5fl'«lT I fsrstifq^ ’rqTj’^qqrrc \< 

fqi^n ^ 11 ^THT»Tataft?9 

qT:[?]^ ^r^fTT fqiijrq q^qiwwm [?j 

S^rf^TT* ^fqTr^ wqqitiref 'al'KlTvi’C^q irq u tJT^fqi^T sy^f^' 

frqf^ ?fw ^I'q^ifl^nji* 1 %«frarafT: r»Trjn::?rq3T ■qrR’qsT^ qT^TfR*^* 

fTisffqj ?3^r 11 %< I 

TcAsatinoiT. 

“ Yictorious is tlic glorious lord of Munis who, by his mind, operating for 
the good of all creatures, found out the system of truth and who is the 
only bridge for crossing the ocean of worldly existences ; which [bridge] 
the crocoddes of sins, produeing affidion, cannot approach. May 'lie, the 
* The Rev. Dr. J. TTenger who kindly Undertook the laborious task of correcting 
tho proofs of these inscriptions, reniajks that the wrd Vasanduvaiia docs not occur in 
the text. Tho word actually used ia Jit;/ovanaapvr, varnia being the title of o dynasty 
of kings. Tasanauvanamay of conr» ho a synonym. The inscription appears to 
bo metrical, but has not been printed as such. Strange to say, tho Sanskrit is fur 
purer than is usually found in inscriptions of the I^ia kin 's. 
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glorious being, seated on the scat of adamant (vajrasana) under tlie Dodiii 
tree, protect tlio w)jole universe, — he, whom the fancy-bom (god of love) 
eliunned from a distance, as if reflecting that there was no shame in it, if he 
single-handed were powerless to attract the mind of the lord of the three 
worlds, when his superiors who had gathered together, proved unable to do 
€ 0 . There is a country known as Magarahara, the land of which is the 
ornament of Uttarapatha (Northern India). There was a Brahman there 
of the name of Indragupta, the friend of the king, who was horn in a family 
that had risen high. The meritorious aud excellent Brahman shone like 
.the moon ivith his spotless di^ts, — ^unifctl to a wife, — (one word ille- 
gible] a wife of whom mention is first made hy people in going over the 
stories of faithful wives. From tlicm was bom a son wlio was exceedingly 
thoughtful, and whose mind even in childhood was filled >rith thoughts of 
the next world, aud even in his house, rich in all the means of enjoyoneut, 
he remained uiiconccrned [took to nopleasuro), in order, by the reaimciakioti 
of the world, to adopt the system of Sugatx Having studied all the 
vedaa and reflected oa the shdstras, he went to the vihira of Kankhka, 
ond following him who was pruseworthy on account of Ids severity, and 
who was all-kuQwing and free from passions [two or three words iUegible], 
he praotked pon.'iacc. The pupil of ono who, by Ids pure ^urtucs, liad 
obtained great fame, he, Viradeva — graceful by the possession of befitting 
vutucs, character and fame, and with a lustre free from the statas of Kali, 
was like the nevv moon, an object of adoration even to the munis. Ho oncu 
camo to the great Bodlti to pay his respects to the vajrisana (adamantine 
seal), and thence went to sec the mendicant priests of Ids countiy to tliu 
Yaaovarmmajiura Viiiara. Wliilc staying hero for a long time, respected 
* by all and p.atronizcd by the king DcvapSla, he, havbig obtained* splcudour 
[of knowledge or power], outfiUing by his overy-day rise all the (juaitcrs, 
and dispelling darkness, shone like tho sun. Appointed to protect (govern) 
Ndlanda, he, the friend of the Bhikshu, as if he were his arm, abulcd by 
his true knowletlge concerning the churchf (or congregation — srt/?yh»), and 
having already t.akon the vow of a S'nmiana, erected, for the good of the 
■ two crest-jeicelstnihe shape of ciaUi/ai, on the crown (summit) of 

Indra-saila. Tliough shining bright by nicaus of Nal.indii| who having 
been po^cctelhy l:iin,ha4hwhw!>y whMW«d 'svt.h a, splftadid <af vihiEas., 
ho was praised by good people saying, “ Well done, well done," when ho 
became the husband of the wife Great Fame. Dispelling the fever of 

• TJie three epithets bero have » donUe mcamug, ono opplicablQ to the son ami 
the other to Viradeva. 

t That it ie of great impertance to bavo si naitod eimreh and tocoustraot viluirat 
for coo-'rejjatjoaal purposes, 

J Compared to a wife. 
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ailiiety of aTlicted persons ty n mere look, he put to eliame the might of 
Dhauvantari* and was regarded as equal to a Kalpa-tanif hy jicoplc wlioss 
desires lie Imd fulfilled by granting to tliem all objects ivisbed for. Ily 
birii was erected this bouse for the Le-it thing in the world, the adamantine 
seat (TajrSsana), as lofty as bis own mind, %vhicli the movers in rcrial C3^ 
mistake for a peak of Kniiasa orhiandara, when tiiey look at it. AVith hi* 
desires fixed on enViglitentnent (or true knowledge — samlodhi) and with 
a heroism rivalling his other qaalitics, he, practising liberalitj' to the friends 
of all creatures by giving his all, and exercising liis holy authority here, 
hoisted the banner of Ids fanie’on the two poles ofbisfamilyj (family of 
father and mother) in Uttardpatha. Since in the shape of his famous deed» 
he erected a staircase to ascend the place of final emaucipation and obtained 
religious merit, may all people without exception, headed by his father and 
all the elder ones, attaui to real knowledge^ (sambodbi) ! May the bright 
fame of Yuadeva last in the world as long as the tortoise bears the earth begirt 
with the seas, as long as the sun with his w.arm rays, the destroyer of (kirk- 
ness, shines, and as long as the coobboamed moon renders tlicniglitsbrigkfcl' 
In the middle of the east* wall of the vihSra I found a very beautiful 
figure three parts concealed in the mins. It is now in my collection nt 
BiliSr, and I extract the description of it from my catalogue . — “No. XVL 
A magnificent alto-relievo figure in black ba«3lt, eight fwt high, probably of 
Tajrasattva Buddha [Scblagintwcit, p. 03]. The feet rest on a lotus 
pedestal, and there is no throne underneath. The hair rises from the fore- 
head, and is twisted into a pytamidical cone which is neatly a foot in height. 
In its midst a Buddha is seated in the state of contemplation.. A jewelled 
frontlet passes fjom behind the ear over the brow. Tbe figure 5s four-armed, 
and each svrist is omaniented with an elaborately wrought bangle or bracelet. 
Other jewels adorn the feet, and tbe upper part of the arms, or rather the 
root of the four anus, for the second pair apjKar only to spiing fi-oin the 
elhows. Above the head rivo Winged figures support a jewelled croun with 
three points. Tlie upper hand on the left aide grasps a lotus stalk springing 
bom the ground, while the lower holds a large bell, .the rim and clapper of 
which are oraamented with a bead-work pattern. The palm of the hands • 
on the right side are turned outwards and exhibit the mark of soveieifmty. 
The upper one grasps a “ or rosaiy. A ribbon, or scarf, three inches 

wide, passes oi er the left shoulder aaoss tlie Ixsdy. A cloth covered with 
a pattern of stars depends from a emd beneath the navel, and cxteiuiU as 

* PLysician of tlie gods. 

t A lieavenly tree baring the power of granting anytliing desired, 

1 Tbe woi-d ■ Tans'a* means 'race or family* and ' a pole or lamloo,’ and is here 
u'led tbe senses. 

’ § Cy means of bis good deeds which serve aa a staircase. 



fiiiyak, tlio traveller arrires at tlio »aiwTj Ixkl of a onccmiglity river, tlio Sakri. 
Oil the opiiosito shore there rises a eolitatj hill — Bleeper, hut less lofty, than 
the isolated rock of lliliSr. Three sides of it arc precipitous cHirs, the fourth 
a series of sbelring rocks sloping array to the north. The Bummit is an even 
plateau four or five hundred feet Ecjuarc, literally covered with the rem-ains 
of an enonnous vihara, and of numerous stu{^ and temples. Some of'tho 
piles of brick axe thirty or foxty feet high, and I found the remains of Bud- 
didst idols in several parts of the lull. This rock is called Parahati, and a 
flbnrishing rillage of tlm same name lies at its foot. One mile cast, or perhaps 
rather north-east of the “ solitary lull,” is situated the vilhage of Ai'hsar. 
Aphsar is singukirlj' rich in Buddhistic remains, and on its outskirts there 
is an enormous tumulus, seventy or eighty feet high. It appears to me to 
be the remains of a lai^o temjdc attaclicd to a viliira. I visited Aphsar iA 
September, 1871, and lecovercdfour or five figures from it. They all of them 
merit detailed description The most important of them is ft colossal male figure, 
[ft Btatuo, properly so called,] about eight feet high, and four-anned. The 
lieai is surmounted by a richly jcwcllc<l crown, ulmost identical in shape 
with the regal' cap of Banna and Siam, from nndcmeatli which long 
ringlets fall profusely over the shoulders. Tbo sacred tlircad [^toiia] ia 
noticeable on the body, in addition to the usual ornaments, In my opinion, 
the fig\ire represents some prince or gcneral-Kajrtainly not n Buddha, or any 
Hindil deity. 

Another remarkable figorc is a large, and exquisitely carved linija, 
hearing on either side a face life-sized. The eiyle ofcari'wg is precisely iltot 
of the other puTcli/ Buddhist was found close to the tumulus, 

near the site of the colossal boar for which Aplisar is famous, and strange to 
say, close to the place where Major Kittoc discovered an Afoka inscription 
of great length and value, but which almoet immediately afterwards was 
lost. During my stay in Bihar, I made every effort to trace it, but rvithout 
success, although I received every aid from my friend, B&bii Biniola Cliaran 
Bhattiicliarjya, then Deputy Magistrate of Nowida. Babu Bimola Charan 
has succeeded me at Bihfr, and devotes muck tune and care to the preserva- 
tion of my large collection of Buddhistic sculptures. Owing to his zeal in the 
matter (for which he deserves the thanks ofall scientific men), there is now 
every prospect of the Bihar Museum becoming a permanent local institu- 
tion, and he tells me that it has become a sort of place of pilgrimage for all 
the country round ; in fact, the descendants of Aroka’sbriihmans at Bujagriha 
are beginning to look on it as a serious oppobition, and to tremble lest it 
should cause a diminution in lhar income. I take tlm oppoi-tunity of pub- 
licly thanking my successor for all he has’ done in thi^ matter. To return 
to Aplisar. The Parahati rock, we must remember, is as nearly as possible tliir- 
teen miles south-east of Bihfr, and tbe ruins I have just described, shew it to 
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have l>ocn a place, whicli, ia Buddhist times, was second onlj in importance to 
Nalandd, Eajagriha and BihSr. 

TraTelling between tliree and foar miles from Aphsar in a north-westerly 
direction, one arrives at the great mass of ruins ■which marks the site of tlie 
^traivan monastery, Lite the. ne^hhourmg monastery of Ghosrawan, 
Titniwan escaped the notice of Br. Buchanan, and is harely mentioned 
hy General Cunningham in his ‘Ancient Geography of India.' A glanco 
at the accompanying rough sketch map will shew at once the extent of 
.these interesting remains, an^ will convince the archsologist that they 
•iviU repay a risit. "We may here again return for a moment to Hwen 
Thsang, After leaving the India-saila peak, he is stated to luve gone 
one himdi-ed and sixty lis to the north cast to the monastery, hlo^vn as Kin- 
or the ‘ Kapotika [i. c., pigeon] vihara,’ Both General Cim- 
ningham and M. Vivien de Saint Martin agree in thinking the reading in- 
correct, and in substituting sisty for one hundred and sixty. This must of 
necessity be done, as the distance given in the text would have brought the pil- 
grim almost close to the bank of the Ganges. S/xfy U ivauhl coincij^ op^ 
froximdeljj xcUhihe attml diitanci heticeen Qirtjnk and Bihir, i. e., from 
len to ticeJve mUss. Bihar is strictly speaking north-east of Giryak, and 
tire identification made by General Cuimingkamis undoubtedly correct. Tliat 
Hwon Tlisaiig should have omitted to •visit BihSx is extremely improba- 
ble } for we know of ite existence nine centuries before, and its ruins at 
tha presimt day vie in grandeur and extent with tlie remains of 
grvha and NalandS. The •rihara alluded to by Hwen Thsang appears to 
have been situated at Soli-Sar4i, a suburb of the citj*, distant less than a 
mile from the northern extremity of the “ solitary hiU.” At Soh-Sami, 

I found several figures as well as a scries of pillars thirteen feet in height 
[see Chapter Till.]. I reserve, therefore, any further allusion to Bihar, 
until I come to describe the ci^ itself. After leaving Bihar, Hwen Thsang 
proceeded to smother monastery, forty It, or ten miles, to the south-east The 
vilwra in question ia described as standing ott an isolated ItilJ, and cau be most 
satisfactorily identified with ParahatL Yet General Cunningham considers 
tliat the “bearing and distance point to the great ruined mound of Titri- 
•wan,” although, the i-uins are situated in a plain, instead of on a hill, and 
there is not the smallest elevation visible wzlhin a cire/iit of five mles. I 
have no doubt that it was via Parabati and Aphsar, and not Titrawan, that 
Hwen Thsang quitted the confines of the kingdom of M.Tga£lha. 

Approaching Titriwan from Parabati, one arrives at the Digi Pokhar, 
an enormous tank, running almost due north and soutl), measuniig 2481 
fret by '767. Pou't hundred and eighty-four feet from the 'south-east 
comer of the tank is a laigc raa«s of mini, measuring 650 fei t by 400. To- 
u arils the southern side of this arc the foundations of a large brick building 
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csactly n Imlidred feet square anil apparently once flankeil 'vitli a tower at . 
either corner, like the smaller temple recratly partly uncovered at Nalanda. 
Tlio modern village of Titrawan U to the cast of these ruins. Four hundred 
and forty-five feet to the south-east of the building above mentioned is a 
small temple, mound which were gtouijcd upwards of two hundred piuely 
Buddhistic figures, many of them of exquisite beauty. I sliall give a detail- 
ed description of them further on. Two Imndfi-d and thirty-eight feet to 
the south of the temple is another enormous tank, running due east and west 
ami measuring llGO feet hy 780. The distoneo between the ruined vilrira .. 
and the tide of the pond is 505 feet. The tank hears the name of the Sri 
BuUum, or Bhairau-Pokliar. At a distance of 600 feet from the south-east 
corner, and facing imniLdutely the great mass of the ruins, there is a luxu-^ 
riant plpal tree under the shade of which is a colossal Buddha. Tlie figure 
is placed in a hriclc platform, nhiih has evidently been frequently repaired, 
and 13 supported hy a small brick tower, or buttress, built behind the idol. 
In front a flight of steps descends to the shore of the lake. The image lias 
boeii*l)ioken in two and again set up. It rests on two thrones, the lower of 
which is six feet six inches long, and is in three pieces joined together by 
iron clamps. It is divided into five compartments. In t!io outer one on 
either side there is a lion-couchant, aud in the centre a lion-rampant. The 
two remainmg ones are filled by the figures of devotees in the net of making 
an offering. 

The throne is exactly one foot ten inches high. The second tlirone is 
in one piece, and is one foot two inches liigli and six feet long. It consists 
of a double roiv of fourteen lotus leaves ; — tlie Budd]ri^t creed being insciib* 
cd on ten leaves of the upiicr one — word in each. The letters of this in- 
scription are about an inch long. Tho figure is in the attitude of meditation, 
and the hair is knotted. Tlie nose is very little damaged. I give its di- 
mensions in detail. 


Top of tho head to seat of upper throne, 

Round the head at forehead, 

Acioss sliouldeis, •. 

Across forehead, 

Top of head to chin, 

Round, the neck, 

Across chest, 

Shoulder to elhow, 

Rlbow to wrist, 

Length of liand, 

Rip to hnte, .* 

Knee to ankle, 

Length of foot }. 


Feet. Inches. 

. 7 

. 4 7 

. 8 10 

. 1 2 

. 2 

. 3 2 


. 1 10 


2 10 
3 1 

1 3 
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TIiq 1>0(.V w covered with a cloak. Tlic fi^ is highly vcncratcl aijJ 
Jjas its j>i\}5rJ3 and rent-freo assignment of land. It is worsliippetl under tiio 
names of Sri Ijullum and BhaJraa. On the cast side of the tower behind it 
tl»ero are thrt'C niches ; the Orst containing a figure of Vishnu, the second 
a miniature reproduction of Sri Bullum (except that three cloi)hants take Iho 
place of tlie lion-rampant in the central compartment of the throne), ru< 1 tlic 
tliird, a btan ding figure of Buddha vrith im clcjihant on one side and a Bodhi- 
sattva on tlie other. Four hundred feet to the west of the pfpal tree, t!ie hank 
. of tiie tank runs to the north for a distance of soino five Imndrisl feet and tlitn 
a^jsin turns to the west. In the angle of this piece of land I found the traces of a 
btilpa or tope, and a eimilar ruin is to be *cen on the opposite side— exactly two 
hundred feet from the northern hank. TJjc poj>Mhjr traditions of Titrlwaii are 
' poor. Any knowledge or recollection of Buddhism lias entirely parsed away, 
and the con^lruction of the now* ruined \ih ira isattribufcil to a demon king — 
Ban A’sar Ibija, who is also said to have consecrated the imago of b'ri Bullum. 
Titriiw an must have hevu a monastery of no ordinary importance, nsnl its 
position is even profcrahlo to that of Ilatgaon. TJio countryaromul it is well- 
watered and consequently fertile, and groves of trees surround it on all sidts. 
From the towers of the monasterj*, the hills of Oirj nk, Bih5r, and I’arahati are 
distinctly v ijihle, and the hanks of the Sri Bullum tank arc still covered at nil 
tiin^sof the year uitli luxuriant verdure. This lake at sunset would even now 
chann every lover of the picturesque, and the cfiect must have been still moro 
striking when thciis.and3 of recluses from the stately monastery which roso 
on its bank, left tiieir meditations at evening time tn adore and in«n<4 the 
colos'al Buddha which they had erected m its nortlicrn shore and de<heated 
‘'to tlie greatest of all purjioses.” I counted in one day at Titniwan two 
Imndnnl figunn of Buddha of all sizes and design j mo't of them bon* the 
Bvnldhi't creed in the characters of the tltli, Tth, Sth, and {>th c(.-trturic« A. B., 
and they were nearly all mnliUled. I rarely fomul a single figure which I 
can confidently a^-ert to he purely llimhl. Several of tho Tithlvvan idol.-- were 
beautiruUy jioliihed, and not a few of them Ijorc inscriptions of interest. 
Be^hle^ the nihis at the side of the tank there are tho remains of a largo 
stupa in thennitrc of tlm modem villige, twolumdreil and eighty fict from the 
?f)uth-c.ist cornirofthovihira. Tlie only Hindu figures 1 taw there were 
thise of Siva and Durgri, commonly caH«I <*a«ri Sanisr. 

I now jirocced to dc«erilw the Buddhist figures rceovcrcil b> me from 
the Titriwaii mona'tiry, and nowin my collection. 2Co. [CCCXB.] A sra-all 
figure one feot hi'rii, fomul in the mud at the bank-* ofthc Bigl Poklmr. It 
rcpres.-nt-* Buddha in the btatc of nirvana, h pod ng on a couth— one arm 

bein" under the be.vTl and the other resting on his bhle. 'n.e couth is suj>- 

I^rtcl by fant.i-t5rally caw cl ptlUru Tlicre are three alt.mUnts ?► low ; 
one lias Ids lu'ad buricl in his urnis ; U«c luck of the istcoud is tumcl to- 
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ivarils tlie siicclator fin<l lie h apparently in tlic net of adoration, and Hie 
other is in the act of supplication. At cacli side of the hoJy is a tree, and 
in tho centro rises a ciicular ntftpa on a stiuarc haso terminating in a series 
of thirteen umbrellas. Tho Buddhist erred U inscribed on the face of tho 
bed. [CXXLI.J Tlio alto-relicTO figure of a goddess two feet three inches 
high, not in any way mutilated — seatc<l on a cushioned throno supported hy 
lions at either corner. A cloth hangs down from the centre of tho throne 
and bears an inscription. The figure is four-armed. Tlio body is covered 
by a spangled garment which descends from a jewelled giidlo below the na- 
vel. The usual ornaments are seen on the arms and neck, and a medallion 
is suspended by a chain from the'l.altcr. A scarf passes across the breast 
and shoulders, -Tho upper hands grasp sprigs or bunches of ilowers, and the^ 
lower hand to tho left support a nude m.alo infant on her knee. Tlie op- 
posite hand bolds, what is apparently meant to represent, some sncetmeat 
or a cocoanut. Tlie hair is elaborately omanicnted. I take it to be the 
figure ofTasti, the goddess of fecundity, and 1 found an almost lionticrdii'A 
in the DlhSr fort. Thero is an inscription on the plinth, of wliieli the 
following is a reading— 

[two letters] ^ [f] ^ [two letters.] 

" In the vilhago of Nentati hy Qopatichandrnka, tho son of Sai Vishnu, 
and mistress [or nuister, lord] of Pundra Sai Unhaiiika.*" 

[CCCXLTI.] Portion of a figure of Buddha, containing merely tho 
head — the surrounding halo [within wlucli is Inscribed the Buddliist creed], 
and a small kncelbg figure to the left, holding a scroll, over which is In- 
Bcribed the word Sri ilagdlaiu [CCCXIiHI.] Elaborate pedestal of 
a figure of Buddha in the attitude of meditation [broken of^. A double 
row of lotus leaves springing from a very beautifully sculptiucdstem, amongst 
whiuh are the figmes of five devotees. The base is covered by a long In- 
Ecription of two line?, but I almost dcsj>air of getting it deciphered, on ac- 
count of its indistinctness. [CCCLXIV,] Alto-relievo fi^ue of Buddha 
in black basalt, and poKshed to resemble marble, two feet eight inches hi'di. 
The body resembles precisely that of the great figure near the lake. The 
throne is divided into three compartments — the outer ones containing lions- 
rampant, and the middle one two devotees and a figure of Buddha in a state 
of repose under a canopy. The background consists of pillars, .and diagous- 
rampant. The head is surrounded by au halo, wliich is surmounted bv a 
pipal tree and the Buddhist creed. There is a seated Buddha'on cither side 
of the head. [CCCXLT.] Am alto-rcUevo figure in black basalt, two 
feet ten inches high, seated on a throne, along the face of wliich there is an 
V-AJl tlio (.baracters siro uuarb ‘^blitorotud. 



B.’.ln.litya at Nalaiult— [CXXVI] Kcmarlcfl% psrfoct figure of Buddha, 
carved in tho fino‘'fc black basalt, Tlierc are no attendants, tbrone, &c. 
The stone around tlie head is of oval shape with a border. The hair Is 
tufted, and the body is covered by & doak which falls over tlic left shoulder. 
Tho body testa on a cushion, encircled by a carved border. The reverse of 
the carving is almost covered with the drawing of an enormous votive 
chaitya surmounted by a series of umbrellas. This I tliiolc is almost 
unique and is undoubtedly *vorthy of notice. It may possibly be the repre- 
sentation of a chaitya at Titrawan — [CXXIV^. Curious figured Buddha, 
two feet four inches high — seated In European fashion on a throne, the 
hair in tufts, as on the Indra-S-iila peak, an attendant on cither side of the 
feet, and a seated Buddha at each si<lc of the head — [CLXII]. A slab of 
black basalt, two feet high, covered with a rude carving, intended to represent 
Buddha in the state of nirv .na vmder the sacred Bodbi tree. — [CCXXVIII]- 
A magnifleent figure of Mdyudevi in very fine black basalt, four feet three 
inches high. Tha pedestal U composed of scroll work of the most elaborate 
description. The hair ia’not turned up in a conical point as in the 
other figures, but is ilrcsscd in an enormous chignon wbieh falls to the 
right. The busts are large, and tho figure leans gracefully to the left. 
The various ornaments are of the most elaborate description. Five Bud- 
dhas surround the head. On either side are richly dressed attendants, armed, 
and leaning in the same position as the main figure ; the one to the left has a 
background of flames. The plinth is covered by an inscription, as follows ; 

TiTtgrtrauars- ? Trar ’qixisrqfri^^ 

. [TOif] (about six letters illegible). 

“ This is a gift to gods, by the pious devotee Bhalta Ichchha, the son of 
Bhatta Naho. May the merit abiding in this, contribute to the welfare of 
all beings with his flitber and mother at the head I The second year of the 
king Sii Bamapati Beva ; 2Sth day of Vaisakba ” 

The chaxccters in this inscription look comparatively modem. 

No. IV. Fine standmg figure of Buddha in black basalt, five feet 
eight inches. Tho pedestal is divided into five compartments, and is de- 
corated only by a simple moulding. A devotee is kneeling at the right 
hand comer. The feet of the statue rest on a double row of lotus leaves. 
The figure is draped in a long cloak reaching to the knees, and a second 
garment beneath it extends to just above the ankles. On either side is 
an attendant, the one to the left holding an umbrella, the other (a curious 
three-faced figure) grasping a lighted torch in one hand, and a water-pot in 
the other. On either side of the head there are small seated figures of Bud- 
dha. Behind the figure, is a very exquisitely carved moulding resting on two 



piUm w-Jiieh culminate in tnlip-shaped capitals. Tiiere is a bead-Iikc halo 
round the head, anti a similar border endrdes the stone itself. This ficmre 
came from the centre of the brick bufldiag, and always bore the name of tlio 
Telia Dhobe (an evil spirit ?) 

A mile to tbe west of the Di^ jrand at Titriwan is another village 

scarcely le«s picturesquely situated — called HaragAwan or Hai^on [Tibira- 
grani ?]. Here there is a large mound at tbe west bend of a dried-up tank. 
Sereral piects of earring were lying about it, wCcn I iiret risited it iu Sep- 
tember, and I commenced an e:ccaTation there. I uncorered a seiies of cells 
nianing north and south, each being twelve feet long by four or five broad, 
aud the partition walh bring of great thickness. In the first cell to the south, 
I found a splendid figure of Buddlia, and I hope one day to compl-tclv mi- 
cover the mound. The Buddha I allude to, is 3fo. XiVI, in m 3 ' museum. It 
is carred in hlael: basalt of a quality equal to marble. The body rests on a 
pedestal of lotus flowers, beneath which U a throne divided into seven com- 
partments. These ate again sub-dirided by a hoc in the centre. The lower 
ones consist merely’ of brackets, nJouWings, and cornices, sad the upper ones 
are filled with figures. At the right is a female devotee ; then a Uon ; nest 
a grotesque figure (fviU face) supporting the moulding above, and in the centre 
the lYbeel of tbe Law with a deer on either side. Oa tbe left side, iu the 
place of the female figure, are two chaityas, with a small figure above. 
The signification of this is mysterious. As regards tbe dress, a simple sheet 
extends from tbe waiat to the ankles, and its folds are gathered up in festoons 
beneath the legs. The head is covered by a conical crown, and tbe jewels on 
tbe body are very elaborate. To tbe right of the figure is a small image of 
MflyfidevS, and above tliis a Buddha— standing and wearing a conical crown. 
Tliere is a siimlar figure on the opposite side, and below it is a Buddha bold- 
ing the Bbikbsbd’s bowl. TlieWklace is very beautiful, and there is a lotus 
blossom behind each car. 

VIII.— Pawa'pu'ri'’ and Biha'r [“ Tha Isolated Eock”] 

We most nest visit one of the greatest places of Jaina pilgnmage — Pa- 
wapuri, situated about tliree jnileg to the west of Hargjon and Titra- 
■wan, near the dried-up course of the Panchmo, and os nearly as possible due 
south of tbe “ solitary bill” of Bihir- PjAvipdri is, strange to «jy> 
gulariv destitute of .archsological interest. Tlw great temple of bfahivira is a 
mo dem construction,— n glaring mass of brick and plaster, tot-iilj’ void of 
an 3 ”i)eauty'<?f- arcbiteotural merit. Its lodgiug-bon-,es, garden, “ nauratan” 
8 ummer.hous», Ac., all tlate' within the past thirty and look as if 

1 the workmen bad only left them yesterday. To the south of the viU-igo, and 
near the shorn of tbe famous pAwapnri tank, I detected tbe remains of a 
tumulus, but its materials bare been ruthlessly m,ed up in tbe construction of 
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a preat circular platform, wliich you are gravely assui-cil to have been the 
actual scene of the preaching and tcaclinigof the famous .Taina lirthankara 
himself In the village I found a few Buddhist idols wliich probably came 
from this place Ol)posito the “ chahutra,” or " pulpit,” of Mali ivira is an 
enormous tank, covered with the lotus flower and other luxuriant water plants, 
and in which myriads of fish swim undUturhcil by the a])prehcnsion of inimi- 
cal net or hook ; for their preservation sccnis to be the only care of the puj5rl 
and bis assistants. In tbo* centre of the pond is a second temple still less at- 
tractive than the first, built in tbe centre of a stone platform, which is connect- 
ed with the shore hyu narrow stone causeway five hundred and fifty feet long. 
Tliis temple is resorted to by pilgrims from all parts of India, and is 
the scene of a great tnelJi in the taonth of Kattika. Jinny of the visi- 
tors are the inhabitants of native st.ites, subjects of Sindhia and Ilolkar, 
and it must be a dreadful undertaking for them to pass through the tract of 
country soutli of the rail before tlie autumn sun has dried up the floods, 
wliieh make tho once famous Ililnr almost inaccessible during the rainy 
season. A good road from Bakhtiarpur to Bihar would be of infinite service 
to the countrj’, aud its completion's worthy of the attention of Government. 
Without it, the lakhs of rupees which have been spent on the roads from 
Giryak to IWjnult and from Girj’ak to JIungcr, have been simply wasted. 

Six miles north of the birCli-place of Mahavim Sw£ mi is situated Diliir,— 
once a famous seat of Buddhistic lore and at the same time doubtless 
the capital of a Hindt'i or Buddhist prince ; — later still, the metropolis of one 
of theTichest aud most powerful of Muhammadan states — and now the decay- 
ed and ruined tliief station of the subdivision of Zila’ P.jtna wliich bears its 
name. To the west of the toivn runs the Panchana, now represented merely 
by a sandy hollow, winding round the foot of the solitary hill to the north- 
west of the town. From the main stream no less than five rivulets branch- 
ed off to the eastjintcisecting the toivn in different places, and adding not 
a little to the picturesqueness of its appearance. All of these have Ion" 
since dried up, and ivith its river seems to have ended tlie prosperity' of Bih ir. 

For years a great sand-bank has been silting up in the bed of the stream 
just below Paw&piiri ; which forces all the water into the pi/ncs to the east, 
and renders the country to the south an arid waste. Even at the height of 
the rains, the most feeble stream with difficulty forces its way along the de- 
serted bed, and at all other times of the year not a particle of water° is visi- 
ble. To the north-east of the town is the hill, appropriately described more 
than fifteen hundred years ago as an “isolated rock.” The southern slope 
is gradual, a staircase of boulders pflefl one upon the other, more like the 
work of some architect of the jiast, the effect of volcanic agency. The 
•other side is a cliff, the side of which is varied by euonnous°rocks, some 
perpendicular and boldly darting into the air, others lying in heterogeneous 
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piles at tlie foot of tho precipice. Seen in the glare of the miiUlav sun the 
Bihar hill would fail to impress the trareller, but when the shades of 
evening/fall upon it, and darkness Im^ds to gather around its caves and 
rocks, it would be difficult to describe its beauty. Before leaving the 
solitary hill, or speaking of its ruins, we must again seek for aid in the 
pages of FaJj-Hiyaa. 1 follow the text of Mr. Beal’s translation, page 110, 
chapter 2S. “ Fi-oni this oily fPatnaJ proceeding in a south-easterly direc- 
tion nine yojanas, we arrive at a smaU roeS.^ hil^stamlinp hy t(seif, on the 
top of which is a stone cell facing the south. On the occasion, a hen Buddha 
was sitting in the middle of this cell, the divine Sekra took with him his 
attendant musicians, each one ptoridod with a five-stringed lute, and caused 
them to sound a strain in tho place where Budtlha ivas seated. Then the 
dirine Selma proposed forty-two questions to Buddha, writing each one of 
them singly ndth Ids finger upon a stone. The twees of these questions yet 
exist. There is also a Safighawma buUt ujiOQ this spot. Going eoulh-icest 
from this one ydjana w© .amve at the tillage of Ifa-lo.” 

Tliis hill is identified by General Cunmngbani with Giryak. “ The re- 
maws of Giryak," he writes, " appear to rile to correqioiul exaelhj ivith the 
accounts given hy i'oli-Hiy.'in of the Uill of the Isolated Bock." lUs reasons 
are twofold, 1st, the position, and 2nd, the supjioscd etjinology of Giryak, *. e., 
giri-cka = eh yiri. I have already given several reasons for my differing « ith 
General Cuonisgham as to this identification, and I now proceed to adduce 
others. 

at Giryak t/icre i* no solitary hill at all, nor auy hill^whioU 
can ho described as rMcnibling in any way an croiaenee of that descrip- 
tion. At Giryak terminates the rocky range of the RSjgir hills, which 
stretch from the neighbourhood of Gaya to the banks of the Panchana, on 
wliich the village of Giryak stand-s and, as a matter of f.ict, the hill which 
rises above the village — so f.ir from being solitary — is a mere oflshoot of 
Tipulagir at Bajgir, and is not less than six milcb in length. 

Secondly, from the “ solitaiy hiD” Fali-IIiyan proceeded south-west, 
one yojana, to Kala. Now Nala has been identified most satisfactonly with 
B.ii^ion* by position and by the aid of inscriptions, but strange to say, 
Bargaon is exactly six miles north-west of Giryak. If General Cun- 
■nmgham’s identification of Giryak be right, Nfilandi must have been 
situated somewhere to the of the Rjjagriha hills, in the middle of 

the Nowddi valley, but he identifies it with JJargion which is exactly 
fiorik-Kesi of the R ijagtiha. hills, in the cMtrc of the Bihir valley, lor 
tills reason it is clear that “ the hill of the solitary rock” could not be Gir- 
yak. The tivo identifications involve a dilemma, because no amount of 
argument can make Baig'.son six miles south-west of Giryak, when actually 
• ‘ Ancient Geography/ p. -160. 
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it is six miles in tlie very opposite direetiou. The identification of 
NalancU with L.irgaon (Viliaragrlma) is undoubtedly right, and as a 
consequence, that of the “ solitary hill” with Giryak — undoubtedly wrong. 
General Cunningham writes as one reason for identifying ITilanda n ith 
BargSon — “ Fah-Hiyan yilaces the hamlet of Na-lo at one yojana, or seven 
miles, from tho hill of the isolated rock, f »•., from Giryak, and also the 
same distance from New Rajagriha. Thta account agrees cxacllg irilli the 
2 iOsi{ion of SargAon with respect to Oirgak anti Jlfgir." Now in reality 
both translators agree in plat ing Nalandi to tho south-ieest of the hill, and 
as a matter of fact IJargaon is north-west of Giryak. 

General Cunningham must, therefore, rely on two arguments, 1st, the 
supposed etymology of Giryak, t. e. ck giri = one ( = a solitary'?) hill; 
2nd, the coincideuco of the fable of tho forty-two questions. As regards the 
first, it is cntucly opposed to all principles of etymology, and I feel sure no 
instance of a sinular ini ersion of the numeral can be found throughout the 
whole range of Indian names. It must bo of course admitted that Fah-Hiyan 
relates a coitam incredible story about Aw “ solitary -hill,” which Hwen Thsang 
reproduces two centuries later in Connection with his Indra-Saila peak, but 
tbe supposed event must be allowed to have hapjioned, or rather to have been 
alleged to bave happened, at least a thousand years before tbe visit of ei'ea 
tbe earlier pilgrim, and it is by no means improbable that the recluses of tbe 
one Tilidra contended with those of the other for tlie posse.ssion of the actual 
site of 80 remaiLablo an event in llic career of their great toaeher. Scarce 
two (ftntmies have passed away since Oliver Cromwell was gathered to his 
fatheis, y'ct three museums at least lay claim to tho exclusive ovniershlp of 
his scull, while no less than half a doaeu cities vie with each other for the 
honour, of being the birth-place of Dante, of Chaucer, and of Christopher 
Columbus. An accidental coincidence as to the locality', made the scene of 
a mythical fable, can scarcely be sufficient, to convert the end of a rugged 
chain of moimtalns into a “ small isolated rock, standing by' itself,”— especi- 
ally when such an identification is diametrically opposed to given directions 
and distances, and to distinct nomenclature. 

I ha%e no hesitation in identify ing the “solitary hill” with that rocky 
peak at Bihar, which rises by itself in the midst of tho plain covered with 
rice and poppy fields, and wlucb gently slopes from the northern foot of the 
Iiajgir hills to the banks of the Ganges itself. Jly reasons for so doing are : 
first, — corrcspondcuce of the relative distance and position of the Bihar rock 
and Patna, and of the solitary bill and Pataliputra ; second, — the agi cement 
of the relative distance and position of the Dihor rocli. and Barg<ion, and the 
“ solitary bill” and Nabindi ; third, — ^natural appearances of the hill itself. 

Some great Buddhistic fane once stood on the top of the BihSr 
rock. The daigih of Malik Bayu Ibrahim, wiiich now surmounts it, is 
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compo^oci almo^ entire!)' of t)je material of a BudJliist temple, andcliaityas 
and portions of gateways, <tc., have Leeai foimil ty me, both on its ■mmajit and 
at its base, and tlio traditions of the people still make it the site of a famous 
“ Jlaghaia” [BudcUiisfc ?] Sangliat [monastery ?]. Passing slowly one day 
towards the northern peak of the bHl, I found a remarlcablc figure between 
the crevices of the rock. It is nnique as far as my collection is concerned, 
and bears a dated inscription. I ettraet a description of the figure from my 
cat.ilogue, No. CCXVIII. Bnddha is rei>resented seated on a lotus pedestal 
in the attitude of instruction, the five compartments of the throne wliich 
support the figure arc filled by the representations of six devotees and two 
Nagas nlio apjiear to be listening to liis diseoatse. On either sidaof the 
principal figure, two other Buddhas are seated in European fashion Close 
to the head of the main figuie are small Buddhas, and on either side 
of the two seated Buddhas, two other Buddhas standing. To the right and 
left are groups of Buildlus Rimilar to the main one, and above this, supported 
by four attendants, isa.Buddha in the state of ‘Dirvajja,’ and aboio ibis, 
tbei'e is a fourth group of three Buddhas seated in the same attitude as in the 
main group. The figure is two feet nine inches high, and bears an in«cription 
on the plinth of which the following is Babd Rijcndralila's transcript. 

* Ist Jino. 

2nd line. ^ftKTSt — ^ \i). 

Stdline. • • • • (^) 

4th line. •Jmtr Sl«[r ^ 11 

“ On the 2ith of Yaisikha in the samrat — — (?) of the Jaina king, 
the great king, the worshipful S'ri htadana (Pdia) Deva reigning. This deed 
of religious gift of S-imaj-iha.” 

Tills inscription is doubtless of considenvhle historical import-mce, and 
may well give occasion to various surmtes to the religion of king Jladana 
Pala I)eva, who is hero spoken of as Jaiaa. May not he and his ances- 
tors have been Buddhists ? 

The view from the solitary rock is most striking, especially during the 
rainy season, when the streams once iBore begin to flow in their de'jerted beds. 
During tills time of the year, a scries of meUs, or gatherings, take place, 
which aie vciy greatly resorted to both by MuhJmm.adans and Illndds The 
view is bounded on the south by the ro^ed hills of the IlSJgir ch-ain, which 
stretch far away to the west, further than the eye can reach, and which, still 
covered with trees and floivcring shrubs as of old, seem in the evening light 
to po<ise«s a purple hue as rich as that of the Apennines at home. To the 
east one catches, amidst luxuriant groves of trees, ocfa«iori.al glimpses of tho 
ancient mosques and the still more an««it fort of Bihir, and Kyond it 
stretches an even plain of rice and poppy lands till the gaze is amstcri by the 
bold outline of tho Sbaikhpura hills in Mmigw. Tlio prospect to the north is 



precisely similar, a plain broken only by groves and tanks, througb wliicli tlic 
Panchina once poured its water’into tlie Ganges, and which is bounded only 
by tbc banks of the sacred stream. 

The Bihar fort lies nearly a mile east of the foot of the hill, and it was 
between the fort and the lull, and along tbc banks of tlie Pancluna river 
that tbo old Hindu city llourisbed Tlic shape of the fort is an irregular pen- 
tagon, and its sides n ere composed of large mas»:s of grey stone, quarried, of 
course, fiom the neighbouring hilL The ground on which the fort stands 
is a natural plateau raised considerably above the lc\ el of the surrounding 
country. The wall appears to have been eightwjn or twenty feet thick, and 
twenty-five or thirty feet in height, and its circumference measures eight 
thousand five hundred feet Tlic distance from the north to the south gate 
is two thousand ciglit hundred feet, and from tlie east to the west two thou- 
sand one hundred feet. There arc traces of enormous buildings of brick ra 
the centre, but of these I shall speak hereafter. There appear to have been 
few bastions projecting from the side ; hut the north gate, which b still toler- 
ably perfect, was flanked by towers. The remains existing within the fort 
may be divided into throe classes Ist. Tlic ruin of a smaller JIuliaramadan 
brick fort and houses belonging to the same period. 2nd. Those of Hindd 
buildings and temples. 3rd. Those of the great viliira, or college, of Bud- 
dhistio learning. As far as this book is concerned, 1 shall speak alone, of the 
latter. Nearly all the centre of the fort, on either side of the road which 
crosses it, is taken up by brick quarries The proprietor of these pays 
Es -10 a month to the zamlnd ir, or owner of the freehold, of the fort for the 
exclusive right of excavatliig it, within certain limits, for bricks and brick- 
dust, the supply of which commodities seems quite inexhaustible. The 
•workmen light daily, at a depth of from fifteen to twenty-five feet from 
the surface, on the entire foundations of buildings, . composed of bricks of 
precisely the same shape and size, as those found at NalandA and R.ija- 
griha. The larger ones sell now-a-dayu for as much as two pice a-piece. 
In the midst of this mass of rubbish. Buddhistic carvings are daily turned 
up. I have seen as many as four clmt3'a3 dug out in half an hour. The 
carvings found here are chiefly cliaitj'as, votive tablets, and mouldings 
containing figures of Buddha m different positions. These chaityas are of 
all shapes, round, circular, square, and twelve-bided, and coutain* mostly the 

usual typical figures of Buddha. They differ greatly in design and some of 
them are very beautiful. A group of them appear in one of the photographs of 
my collection. They were probably all surmounted by umbrellas, or rather by 
series of umbrellas, which arc generally broken off, and were In many instances 
carved in separate pieces of stone. The tablets alluded to varj' from ono foot 
to three feet in height, and generally contain one or more figures of Buddlia 
under a canopy, and often hear the Buddliist creed. The cornices contain 
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longrow'S of Buildliist figwros, seated under oaaopics in difierent positions with 
a moulding a little above and below. Tljese latter are most gracefal in 
design. I have several specimenspcrfectlj tmmntilatcd. The Buddhist creed 
is often engraved on the upper or lower moulding. It would be verv uninter- 
esting to attenix>t a description of all the carvings found in the fort, so I 
propose to mention merely the most remarkable. 1st. A figure of Paclma- 
plni or SuTj'a, in a very peculiar kind of wliitc stone or marble, which bears 
alt the ajixiearance of having leen calcined by fire. It is three feet seven 
inches high. The feet rest on a tlirone divided into seven compartments, 
in each of n liich tlwre is the figure at a gal loping horse. The head is sur- 
mounted by a conical jewelled crown, from beneath which the hair falls pro- 
fusely on tho shoulders in ringlets. Either hand grasjis a lotus. The 
figure is ornamented with an elaborate gintlc and necklace ; a sword is girded 
on the left side and the dlnitt is twisted x'orj' closely around the legs, and 
finally disappears into n pair of boots. An attcn<lant stands on cither side, 
and a small figure nt each corner is seen in tbo act of dischaiging an arrmr 
from a bow.— piTIj. Alto-relievo figure of Buddha seated in tiic attitude of 
contemxilation,two feet six inches higli, covered by an elaborate canoxjy, sup- 
ported by pillars. Tlio background witbiu the arch consists of pilasters, 
dragons, and cliaityas. Above the arch, and surrounded hy scroll work, ib a 
tow oE five inches, each containing a Buddha — [T jIII]. A very fine and 
unmutiUted figure of Buddha, one foot eight inches high. An attendant is 
standing on either side and above their lte.ads is a chaitya. The figai-o is 
surmounted by a pip-al tfce.— [BVIj. Upper portion of the canopy of a 
figure of Buddha, exquisitely carved. Tlie niches in it are surrounded by the 
pecviliar ribbed pattern wliich apjicars so prominently in the ornamental 
brick work of the great N-ilandd temple. — [LVII]. A semi-circular slab 
of basalt containing thirty-three figures of Buddha seated in three rows, and 
in difllTcnt positions, und precisely similar to those found at NalanJa. Tiiey 
evidently once formed portions of acomidcte circle of 8»nil.ar figures, and still 
Ixjar marks of the mct.al clamps wliich joined them together. Tliey evident- 
ly formed portions of a dedicatory lope.— The next piece of carving I have 
cho«en for illustration is a portion of the canopy of a figure. TJic design is 
.singularly ^gracefiil, and I regret tlie jiorfions of it arc too small and 
broken to admit of licing joined tt^her. Another remarkahlo piece of 
sculpture is a figure of Buddha under a canoiiy two feet two inches high, 
resting on a pedestal of lotus fiowers si^portcd by scroll ivork. The pillars 
have less decoration than usual, and there are no niches above the canopy. 
On either side of tho principl figure there is a Buddha, seated in European 
fashion on a stool or chair, and on. either side of the head is a small Buddha, 
cross-legged in the attitude of contemplation. There is a similar figm’e nt 
the top of each figure, -The chief porfons of cornice found contain small 



fi^ires of ■Ruddlia under pillared canopiw, l>tit so^rio arc of dilTerent design, 
e. one piece is divided into compartmenta by Curious short pillars, with a 
ribbed pattern in the centre. Tlie compartments thus formed contain alter- 
nately a lion-couchant and a richly caparisoned elephant. Another slab, 
seven feet long, contains grotesque dancing figures Bnrmounted by plain mould- 
ings. This piece is particularly worthy of note ; for the costume depicted is 
almost identical with that worn by the jesters of the iliddlo Ages of Euro- 
pean history. The next carving worthy of note is a figure of Padmapani 
under a canopy, one foot four indies high. On either side of the central 
canopy were two carved panels. Ono is broken off, but tb© other exhibits 
a fine piece of scroll work springing from the bands of a grotesque figure. A 
seated figuio of lESyddevi, one foot seven indies high, seated on a pedestal of 
lotus leaves. The legs are crossed, and tho sides of botli feet are turned out- 
wards, and exhibit the royal signs. Tbo bands rest on tbo knee«, the left 
giasping a lotus stalk; the earrings are circular and tlie ornaments (espe- 
cially tie Isiin'} are rery Jargi?. A spang'ed dhut/ ^e^cends tram a jVwi*Ui'd 
girdle to the feet. There are small female attendants on either side ; the 
one to tlie right being four-armed. Portion of the background of a figure 
of Buddha. A pUUster and part of an arch eovered with tlic most miiiute 
and exquisite oinamentalia. Inside it a dragon and rider are seen in the 
act of desti'oying an elephant. Another specimen of the same sort of carv- 
ing differing in detail aod design from the last. As regards the square 
tablets containing figures of Buddha, they have been generally described at 
the bases of pillars, but I believe this to be wholly erroneous ; for I found 
piles of them in front of tbo Ndlandd temple, and they are met with in great 
number in the Bihdr fort* I believe them to have been purely votive, sei-ving 
exactly the same purpose and end as the chaitya. Tlieso are of inconsider- 
able thickness, generally oblong,^ sometimes rounded at the top. They vary 
fi-om one foot to two or tlirce feet in he^ht, and are of proportionate breadth. 
Besides these Buddhistic scnlptures I found very few Hindu figures, the only 
one of them worthy of description being that of a bull, most artistically exe- 
cuted, and wearing a string of bells round the neck. 

About one hundred feet inside the great northern gate of the fort once lay 
a broken monolith, about fourteen feet high, and oval in shape. Ge- 
neral Cunningham gives an account of it [ctde Iteport of Archicolo^ical Tour 
of 1861-02.] ° 

Babii R^jendralala Mitra writes of it an follows ■ * 

•• One mHe due eastt tram the datgSh, and ehoiit a hendped Tards inside 
the northern gate of tho old fort of BihSr, there lies a sandstono jidlar, 
which bears two separate inaoriptions of the Gupta dj-nastj. Unforlu- 
• Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, XXXV, p. 270 
t This ia a tnistaie. TUo pillar was dee nwvli of dargah. 
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natcljf the surface of the stone has peeled off coasidorably, so that bot!i 
tlie uiscriptions are incomplete. The n^er loscriptlon, wlileh is of Kutndrt 
Gupta, has lost both ends of every line, bwn" probably about one-third of 
the whole. Tho lower inscription has lost only the left upper corner, and 
some unknown amount at the bottom, where the pillar is broken off But 
as tho reuiainin" portion of the upper part is letter for letter tho same as 
tho openin" of tljo Bhitari pillar insrriptioa, nearly tho whole of the 
mis'«ing part of the left upper comei* can bo restored at once. This record 
belongs to Skanda Gupta, tho son and successor of Kumira Gupta. 

“ In the plate the upper inscription is numbered 1 and the lower one 2, 
The fonner eitends to 13 lines, and bears the name of iCumanv Gupta, who-o 
eulogiiiia it is perhaps intended to be. I say “ perhaps” deliberately, for a 
largo portion at the beginning of every line being lost, and it being im- 
possible to give a connected translation, I cannot be certain that the record 
did not contain same other name which has now been lost. In the iburth 
line tho word or “ funeral cake,” may refer to Kumdra Gupta, whoso 

name occurs in the 3rd line, nnd tho record may corwc^uently belong to 
Skanda Gupta, but in the absence of connecting words such a supposition 
caunob bo justifiable. Tho document is most probably in verse, and tho 
word Chandra iu the first lino suggests the idea tliat the ICumara Gupta of 
tho Kcord ivas tho sou of Chandra Gupta II. of the Kuban PJIar. The 
figure for tho year in the last lino is iwrfcctly clear, and is indiwteJ, iw 
usual in Gupta records, by three parallel lines, but tho letters before nnd 
after it arc very doubtful, aud no reliance can bo placed on tho date. Tho 
letter precodir^ tho 3 may bo « CO, and some of tlie letters after tho letter 
for S'aka may be figures, but I am not certain of tJieir valao As Kumlra 
was tlio sUtli in a direct line from S’rt Gupta, the founder of the Gupt.i 
dynasty, it is certain that tho date, whether 3 or G3, cannot bo of tho 
Gupta era ; for according to tho Udayagiri and S anclii iuserijition*, Clianilr.! 
Gupta II. lived froai 82 to D3 of that era. It must tlieivfore l>s either of 
tho reigning tovercign, or of eoroc now unknown era, other tUail that used in 
the AUiliibad column inscriptiem. 

“The focondinscription is even more imperfect than the first, and Im 
no d.ito ; there is no doubt of its being an edict of tlw Gupt.i nho 
reconlcil tho Biiitari inscription, or of one of his desconcLvnts. General Cun- 
ningh.am imagines it to be a counterpart of the Bhitari record, and says that 
the portion extant “ is letter for letter the same m the opening of the llhi- 
tari pillar inscription.” Such, however, h not the case It is true, the fust 

lino has an epithet which occur* in tlm first line of the BhiUrf m«cnption, 

and lines 3 to 12 are made up of words whose counten-arts are seen m that 
record. It may aUo he admitted that KurnSra Devi, tho info of Chandra 
Gupta I, Is named iu the 5tU lino, and the word Gupta occurs m the 10th, 
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ivhich leave no doutt as to the race of the Bovcrcign who recorded the docu- 
ment. But as no specific name is legible, and the words common to the two 
records are mostly adjectives expressive of royal qualities which are generally 
attributed to all Hindil sovereigns, their cvidcnco cannot be accepted as con- 
clusive as to the identity of the two records. IVcre it otherwise, still it 
would be of no use, for wo have positive proof to shew that they are not 
identical. The second line of the Bihilr record lias a word which does not 
occur in the first two lines of the Bhitari inscription, and the matter from 
the 13th line to the end, if my rwiding be correct, is new. In the ISth line 
there is mention made of Biiatfa Gnbila Swfimin, whoso name does not occur 
in the Bhitari column The conclusion, therefore, that I come to is, that the 
two documents were put up by the same race, and very likely by the same 
king, but on different occasions, and to record difiereut occurrences. There 
is nothing in the record to justify the positive opinion of General Cunning- 
ham that it belongs to Skanda Gnpta, son of Kumara Gupta.” 

Tentatne Readirtgs of tlie Btkdr Ptllar Inscri^ttons. 
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I hare remored tte pillar fi^m the place in which it lay, half huned ixi 
the ground, and set it up on a hrick pedestal opposite the Bihfir court house. 
It is much to be regretted that so much of the inscription has disappeared, 
as to make its further translation impossible, but it is curious on account of 
its undoubted great antiquity, and as evidence of the Gupta rule in Bihar. 
From the enormous number of Buddistic remains found on the elevated pla- 
teau, which fOTE^s the sita of the Bihit fort, these can be no doubt ^at 
a binge rihira and other Buddhist buildiogs of more than ordinaiy 
unportasce once existed os the spot, but, more titan this, tho colossal 
fortifications which surrounded it make it more than probable that it 
also formed the seat of the government of the sorroundiug country nnd the 
residence of its rulers. Not only liave we the Gopta pillar, hut numbers of 
the inscribed figures found there, bear the names of the Psla nySs of Bengal, 
of 3Iadaa-pala, of JTnhi-pala, of Rama-pdia and of Vighara-pala ATontgoitiery 
iTartin* speaks of it as the residence of the ilagha raja, but this is exceedingly 
Tague, ns everything »io^ constructed within the memory of man, is univer- 
sally stated ia Bihir to be “ Jfaglu.” We know’ that at one time RSj^nha 
was undoubtedly the capital of Slagadha, and there can he little doubt that 
the metropolU was subsequently removed to Patali, hut of this Bilrir tradition 
and liistory are silent. Su(di evidence as ive have got, inclines me to the 
conclusion that Biliar was, for centuries preceding the Jluhammrldan conquest, 
both at any rate the residence of the eubordinate Hindu, Buddinst, or, 
Jaina governors of the country, if not of the tings themselves. It seems 
probable that even its occupation by the governors of the surrounding 
district had ceased before the capture of the ancient fort at the cml of 
the twelfth eonturj'. The popular traditlou of Bihar maLes the seat ot 
govcranicnt at this time to have bem at BobtS", and we know that when 
Jluhainm.nd Bukhtyar Khilji marched into the fort, he found nothing 
there hut a vihara. Jdinliaj i Sirlj gives the ibllowing account of tho fill 
of the ancient seat of Buddhistic and Hindu learning in hi» Taba/jet-i* 
Nifm+ “It is said by credible persons that ho went to the gate of the 
• ' Gya end ShahabaJ,' p. S2. 

t “ The Distorj- of India as told by its own Histinaas," by Sw D. JI. Elliot, Lon- 
dou, 16C0, Vol. II, p. 30G. 
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fort of Bihar with only two himtlind horse, and began the war by tabinn the 
enemies nnawaro.... When liiiHityar reacliod tlio gate of the fort, and when 
the lighting began, tlicso two «oso brother* [/. e„ Nizimud-din and Samsiin. 
uil-ibn] were actiro in that .army of heroes. Muhammad Bakhty.,r with great 
vigour and audacity rushed in at tho gate of tho fort, and gained possession 
of the plaee. Great plunder fell into the hands of the victors. Most of the 
inliahitants of tho place were Brahmans with shaven heads. Tliey were put 
to death. L.irgo numhers of hooka were found there, and when the Muham- 
madans saw them, they called for some pemon, to explain their contents, 
but ah the men had been killed. It was discovered that tho whole fort and 
-'T [madrasah]. For in the Hindi language the word 

Eilur (vihira) means a college.” I feel hy no mean, sum that the vihara thus 

destroyed was not a Buddiiistic institution, and that tlio " Brihraans with 
sWn heads were net Baddlrist monks. Strange to say, liardly a Hindu 
Idol has ha, ever been found in the mins, and some of the Bnddliist figures 
c r mscnptions, crtamln more mcimt Ham tU icutl, century, fotsibl) 

f Jh "l “ of repose-the body loaning to one .hie, and thrbaae 

and bae rground decorated mlh the most profuse and eagnisite ornaments, a 

ItohT'' T I '““-o ‘0 'pool' of 

IZ o-fomo delicacy of the workman- 

bZ^iZd uer?Tt\T“""'“ art are scarcely ever to 

in thi W orz eX'fm'^ widZlt 

fort, ZZwXfr r “o ".=onds at tho 

composed almost entirely o°f thfmaSZtrth“''‘h“™'’“l “ 

is studded with enormous chailyas and pilUrs. The 
guard them with religion, ean,; and eke a MheS hv ” -fi- 
.atlhetcdirith toothache and nenxalvia to cure m H ‘ 

the afflicted part, with the very stoZ Xrtheir 7 f 7 " 

Lreak, id order to gain the envied p«« . delighted to 

away f.„m the t.wards““ of Z p™ A mde 

several Buddhist huildings the bite of l • i romaius of 

bricks ., for the stones and pit Ti^e 

Hahi Khin Sur and the great dar-fih of ITal 1 o'? 

careful eaamination of th^Z^w thfZtZh” f * 

tuely of Buddhist matelials. Tho posttion of H ""T '*'“*“* 

miuation ofthem.h.t I feel ...re ZZ “7 ““'i* 
-..Kifrucheouldhemadn 
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completely ilcscrtcd, and I have found eoveral carvings in the floor In the 
enclosure which faces it, I noticed a nugmficent slab of basalt more than six 
fret long, and a foot thick, lying itnbeddcil in the earth. I got it turned 
over, and found in the reverse a most curious (perhaps unique) scries of twen- 
tj' figures tmder^ pillared canopies; — one, the god Ganesa ; tiro to eleven, 
Incarnations of Vishnu [llindu^ ; twelve to twenty, the nine planets [Bud- 
dhistic]. Again to the north of the fort, in a plain called Logini, there are 
tnaccs of a large rihSra and m.any granite columns. In the same direction I 
have found several beautiful basalt pillars which have been photographed. 
In the dargih of Jlakhddm Shih Alimad Chamjiosh, situated a httle to the 
east of Logant, I found a splendid monolith covered with the most delicate 
carving, and the doorway of the shrine itself is n grand specimen of 
Buddhistic art, and, according to tradition, once served .« the great 
entrance to Me viliira in the old fort. A figure of Buddha once 
occupied the centre, nnd the plinth U composed of throe rows of the 
moskcjrquisitely sculptured foliage, Xc., and two otlier mouldings which once, 
doubtless, contained figures, are now covered irith several j/arja of finely 
carved Persian verse- The . doorway is eleven feet high and seven 
broad. 

We may now leave Bili-tr and travel northwards along the course of tlie 
Fanchina. At Soh Sor^i, some two miles nortli of Bihir, arc the remains of 
a Buddliist temple. Tlve ground is strewn with greystono columns ofconsidcr- 
able size, most of them broken in several pieces. T^ie base and capitals are 
sqaan?, and the shaft varies in shape — ^being first octagonal, tlieo sistcen-sided, 
and Listly circular. 

As 1 have said in the preceding chapter, 1 identify these remains with 
the Kapotika S.tngh.ir4tn.a of llwcn ni^ang, sihj.itcil two ortlirce lis to the 
north of tlie isohated rock. The following extract is Julien's terse translation 
of his description of the locality. 

‘A deus ou trois li au sud do co convent, il y a vne monfogne isohe gui 
eat faillee cn ieitasse, et dont Ic somnict hardi et imposant e«t enibcUi par 
une riche vcgct.stioB, des bassins d’eau pure, et des flours parfumues. Comme 
il est uit lieu reniarquahle par la beante de ses sites, on y a bati un grand 
ncunlTO- dib Jz'.ojylas oh rwa voit souvent des miracles et des prodiges 

aussi rarcs qu’ extraordin-iires. . 

‘ Bans un vihara qui oceupe le centre du pLrteau, s’cleve use statue, en hois 
de sandal, dc 32anar4s(;ii-is'ai-j>on-ia (rf' Aval6i/rit«^\ ara lodfiisattca) * * 

On Toil plusicurs dizaines d’liommes qni sc privent de manger et de boire pen- 
dant sept ou mime quatorze jours, poor Ini adresser des vonix. Ceus qni sont 
animes d'une foi ardentc voient immediAtement 1 image entire du ’ iian 
va. Alois du milieu de la statue a sort aivironnu d’un cclat imposant, leur 
parle avee hienveillancc et leur aoconle I’ohjet do leur» vffiux. > a uussi 
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un nombre consulurable d'homme? a qui il c«t donn6 dc Ic voir dans toute sa 
niajestc. Aussi la multitude de bcs adoratcuiN a’accroit-olle de jour en jour. 
Les pCTsonnes qui lui rcndent dcs liommagcs assidus, craiguant quo la foulc 
des vLsiteurs no salit cctto venoraUe statue, out fait clever autour, a une dis* 
tance de sept pas, une balustrade en Lois herissde dc poiutes do fer. Ceus 
qui vicnuent saluer ct adorer la statue, sent obliges de sc tenir en dehors de 
la balustrade. Ne pouvant I'approcbcr, ils jettont de loin Ics fleurs qu’ils 
viennent lui offrir. Ceux qui rcussis!:«nt h. fiver leurs guirlandes de fleurs 
8ur les mains ot siir les bras du Bodhiaaltva, regiirdent ecl.a comme un beu- 
reux presage, et se persuadent qu’ils verront raecompUssement de ’ leurs 
veeux.’ 


Three miles to the north of Soli, on the east bank of the river, which 
was once of considerable width, there arc distinct traces of a stupa and 
monastery, and the huge piles of brick on every side induce me to •think 
that a flourishing toim once sniroutKlcd the religious eOiBcc!. The whole of 
the ruins are encirelcd with hmiriant groves of pips! trees, and the villagers 
had collected all the fragments of chaitjas, moutduigs, ,tc , around theii rohts. 
A portion of a figure of PadmapSni was bo firmly imbedded in the wood, 
that a piere neaily a foot square had to he removed heiore it could bo cj- 
traeted. ^e figures found at lioliol are perfect and immutilatod, a very 
inm.ua eirenmslaiice in BiliSr, tlie record on the tomb of whose saints 
generaUy ,™d. „p by telling ns that the deceased ■■ was a hrerker ofimages, 
ami God has therefoia.givcn Mm a place in Paradise.” Tlie whole of the 

hammadans) and buried some distaneef.om the mins the open plain. Tliey ' 
weie discovered there by the sam,nd.ir of Kohol-a B„LeU liijpdt hj 

oZed ll”m “"^‘“‘“"““"“^'‘‘"'“'■rrohocnanient, and he at once 
OHored them to me. The ,nmcipal idols are figures of Buddha in difler- 
ent positions resemhhng those already describS TI„ " 

three feet two inches high, onitc perfect 

the one found at Tllliral. The I "f .""'"’'■“if “ ““T 

and the body is not covered by a iaeket TheT 
at the feet of the attendants and net i,T ' ^ 

arefignresholdingscroS OnLl 1“”' 

feet is seated a smaU female fimire TheZhe 

mntre, and a horse is seen witM.^Twit^; Zd oft oTri “ “ 

mg horses three gallop to the right and three to ft. I n . • 

of PadmapSni esquisitely carved. There is a Bnddln f l'“'‘l! * 1 ^° 

and a ohaitya on either side of the head ThMoaltorf 

m the atlituile of repose, in very line Mack Wt tlir f 7° ° 

-body the sWhas hem cLp, Oft, yrrrTttjyf-ZZedl:^^^ 
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right and is seated on a lotus throne snpportcd hy the richest scvoll work. 'Hie 
right hand rests on the right knee, and the right foot depends from the 
throne, and is supported by a claster of lotus blossoms. Its sole is turn- 
ed outwards and bears the royal mark. The left foot is coiled up on the 
throne and shows the same xnaidc ns tiio hand. Tlie richest possible carving 
is displayed on the ornaments. The dhuti is bound up at the waist by an 
elaborate girdle, and a scarf passes across tho body from left to right. The 
hair is dressed in a conical chignon, firo inches high, composed of innumera- 
ble twists. In the centre of it a Buddlia is seated. There arc ornaments be- 
hind the ears, from which ribhons or tassels dsjiend. The tlirone (which is 
nearly concfaled by ornaments) is a square of scroll U'ork, at eacli comer of 
which a largo bird is seated. At each side of the figure is an elaborately dressed 
attendant. 33etwoon these and the main figure are lotus blossoms, sju-iuging 
from a delicately carved stem. The halo which surrounds the head is oval 
in shape and most elaborately carved, and in the centre is a diamond-shaped 
jewel oh a lino with the face. Ilight and left of tho figxu-e arc groups of 
grotesque attendants, fjx3ia whose hands springs a flowing scroll of rich 
geometrical pattern, which forms the background of the figure, and in tho 
“midst of which five Tluddhas arttseated, in different altitudes and on sepa- 
rate thrones. It bears tho foUon’ing inscription, thus rendered by Professor 
P. Cr. Bhand.'irkar 

[fisuro indistinct » or K.] t«JV- 

“Year of the reign of Srimad Vigrabapala four [2] Maggasirsha, 19th 
day. This is a religious gift of the sou of Bchabd, a goldsmith." 

There are two Vigrahapilas in the DinSjpdr copper plate. The date 
of the latter is given as 1027, A. B- (See Pruisep’s works, Mr. Thomas’s 
Edition, volvll. p. 271). 

I also give a reading by Bdbu BSjcndralila Mitra — 

TTSn W \\l 

^**Tj nr ^ ^ SfT 

“ On the ICth of the mouth of Maiga (Novcmbcr-Decembor), m 
the Samvat year 12 of the reign of S^dmat Vigrahapala Dsjva, (the rest 
illegible).’' 

rigure of Kabir, seated on a chair, with one foot resting on a stool. 
The figure is three feet high. Tho lair » dressed in a profusion of ringlets, 
and tlie body is very corpulent. (Hie hand rests ou tho knee grasping a well 
filled money bag, and tho other holds api^rcntly a pouoh or gourd. (5) 
Small figure ofMayadevi quite pei feet— stonifrag on a lotus-leaf pedestal, and 
holding a lotus-flower in either hand. A Baddha is seated on cither side of 
the head. 

38' 


c c 
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caves and temples of RAjagrilia were alandoncd to tlie ravages of decay, 
and wlien the followers of TatliSgata forsook tlio mountain dwellings of tlieir 
great tcacbcr, the monastery of Nalandd arose in all its splendour on the 
banlv.8 of the lakes of Bargaon. Succcs^vc monarchs Tied in its emhel- 
lishmcnt ; lofty pagodas were rwsed in all directions ; halls of disputation 
and schools of instruction were built between them ; shrines, temples, and 
topes were constructed on the side of every tank and encircled the base of 
every tower ; and around the whole mass*of religious edifices were grouped 
the “ four-storied” dwellings of the preachers and teachers of Buddhism. 

Fah-Hiyan visited the spot in 416, A. D., and tells ns that Sariputra was 
bom at Nalanda, and that he subsequently rehumed to it to enter nirvana, 
lie also informs us that this memorable event in Buddhistic ecclesiastical 
history had been commemorated by the erection of a lofty town which he 
saw, but be says nothing of the ciistence of any vihSra or sangharima. 
Hwen Tbsang, according to the chronology of his travels, so ably and elabo- 
rately established by Major-General Conningham, amved at the gates of 
the great Nfilaudd vihSra somewhere about the 1st March 037, A. D-» 
spent mthin its precincts, and in visiting the holy places in its immediate 
neighbourhood, no less a period than twenty-two months. His description 
of the antiquities of the place, of the manners, customs, and language of its 
inmates, of the pious gifts of its long line of royal benefactors, and of the 
architecture and decorations of its countless temples, pagodas, and shrines, 
is singularly minute and vivid, and fills a large space in the first volume of 
M, Julien’s translation of the ‘ M^moires.’ Before proceeding to describe, 
and subsequently to attempt an identification, of its ruins, I feel bound to 
quote sommvbat at length from the records of the pilgi-im. He writes as 
follows: “ I*e disieme jour, les rcligleux du convent de iTa-lan-to (Nalanda 
vihara) envoyerent au-devant de lui quatre hommes d’une virtu emurente 
[i. c., to Bodh-Gay^i]. H partit avec eux ct api^ avoir fait sept y6djnnas, il 
arriva au village ou est situe Ic couvent. Ce fut dans ce village (appell6 
NaJandagramd) que naquit llionorable Meo-lien {Miiudjalya y&na). Au 
moment de son arrivee, il vit en outre dens cents religieux et un millier do 
fideles qui accouraient au-devant de lui avec dca etendards, des parasols, des 
paifums, et des fleurs. Ils toumerent autour lui en celebrant scs louanges 
ct entrerent dans le couvent de K51anda. Bne fois arrives, ils se joignirent 
a la multitude des premiers rdigieux. Quand le Maitre de la loi eut fini do 
les saluer, ils plaeerent sur I’estrado du president un fauteuil particulicr et 
le prierent de s’y asseolr. La muHitude des religieux et des fideles s’assifc 
pareillcment. AprSs quoi on chargea le wei-max (le Karmaduna, le sous-direc- 
tour) de frapper la plaque sonoie Kien-tehi (Gnanti) et d’inviter a haute 
voir le Maitre de la loi a demeorer dans le couvent, et a faire usage en com- 
mun de tous Ics ustensiles et effets des re%ieux qu’ils dtaient rassemhles.” 
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Here follows a long {urcoonl of iho interricir of the traveller with the 
abbot Sitabliadra. 

After describing with oonsiderahle ffiinateness the rations dealt out to 
hinx bv tho ecclesiastics of the vihdra with an unsparing hand, ho seta about 
the more difficult task of sketching its history, and writes, — 

• Le mot (AV ?fTnffa) veut dire cu chinois ‘ celui qni donne sans ?e las«sor,' 
Toici cc quo les ricillards racontent a ce sujot. Au sud d» courent situe au 
milieu (Vun jardin d’arbres ^-dio-Zo (Amras), il y avait un etang qui 
^tait liahitu jMT un dragon, nommu 2/a~1an4o (^Kdlanda). A cote, on 
constniisit un couvent qu’on appela, pour cette raison, le couvent de Ifa-lan- 
io (Atf7/M/7a ulioTt^. - 

“On rapporte encore que jadis Tatliagata, a I'^poque ou il menaifc 
la vie d’un T/ui-ia (Bodlijsattra), dcrint roi d’an grand roynume, et 
fixa Ba residence en cet endroit. Touch6 de*compassion pour les orphelins 
ct Ics indigeuts, il r^pandit constamment dcs hicafaits et des aumoncs. Jjos 
habitants, piSn^tres dc reconnaissance, sumoimnerent cet endroit * Le 
Be eelui gui Bonne sanete iasser' Hans roriglae, co lieu etait un jardin 
d’Amras, appartenant il un riche maitre de maison {GrihapaiQ. Cinq ^ 
cents maxchands I’achctcrcnt au prix d’an xoillion de pieces d'or et lo 
donnSrent au BouBBha. 

“ Hans cet endroit, le Bouddlia eapliqua la loi pendant trois mois, et par- 
mt ces marchands, il y cu cut heaucoup qui obtinrent lo fruit {Be Tlntelll- 
Senee, B6Bhi). 

“ Apres le ATrrrfrto du BouBBia, un ancicn rot de co royauine, nomaid 
CliO'TclaAO'O'A'Mo (palaikdetya), templi do respect ct d'aniour pour lo Bond- 
<77«t, constroislt A ses fraU ce ih-hea (Sanghirima). 

“ Ce Toi vtnnt luort, cut pour successeur son fils JFb-fo-/t’<o-7£> (i?oJff7<7i5o 
qui, apres avoir pris les rvnes de cc grand royausoe, constniisit plus 
loin an snd un autre i'itr-lHn (SoHy7j«irJina). 

“ Un peu pins loin a I'est, son fils, lo roi S^ta-hie-to (21rf7ii»yffto) batifc 
un autre couvent. 

“ rinslma au nord-est, son fils P/>»7o-o*-*<7e-to {Baladil^ti) batit un autre 
couvent. 

“Hans la suite, voyant qu’nn saint rcligicnr venait de Cliiao, et se tUri- 
gcait vers luv pour recevoir de ses raaios les provisions neccssaires, il fut trans- 
porte do joic, quitta son tr&ne ct embra-ssa la vie religieose. 

“ H eut pour sneccsseur son fils Ba-ekeAe O'oBjra), qui plus loin au nord 
constniisit un autre couvent. Qudque temps apres, un roi de 1 Inde Ccntralo 
batit a c6t6 un autre coureut. 

“ De cotto tuaniere, sis, lois, qni montetent successivement sur le tronc, so 
livTon'iit chacun a de pieuses coDstnictions. Le demier do ces^ rois entoura 
tou 3 CCS couvents d’une enceinte dc xnurs cn briques ct lesrvuait en un scu 
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Une porte qu’il ^tablit y donnait acees. II construisit clea gallos separcca 
(pour lea conferences)j ct partagea ea liuit coyqs I’cspacc qui se trouvait au 
centre des Sangliaiainas. Dcs tours prccicuses etnient tangles dans un 
ordre ‘ refmlier j dea pavilions oruds s’clevaicnt comme des pics dlances ; des 
domes bardis se dressaient au nailieu des nues, ct les faitcs dcs temples sem- 
Llaient voler au dessua des vapcuis du ciel. De leurs fenetre^ on voymt 
mutre lea vents et lea nuages, et au dessos de leurs toits audacieux le soleil et 
la lone entrrdent cn eonjunction. Tout autour serpentait une can asuree 
que des lotus bleus embellissaient de leurs calicos epanouis, et de beaus 
Tew-nie {Kanahras), " Suiea Jntndosa^' laissaicnt pendre leurs fieura d’un 
rouge dblouissant, et des Amras les protcgeaieufc au dehors de leur ombrage 
epais. 

“ Dans les diverses cours, les maisons des religicui avatent chacime 
quafcre etagea. Ses pavilions avaient des piliers om6s de dragons et dcs 
colonnes omees do jade, peintes en rouge et ricbement ciselees, et des 
balustrades. Les lintoaux des portes dtaient faits avco ^l^gance, les toita 
ctaient couverts de tuiles bnllautes dont I’dclat sc multipliait en ee reilitantj 
et variait d ebaquo instant de mlUe manieres. 

“ Les SanghdrMma de I’lnde so comptent aujourcVbui par milliers ; mau 
il u'en est point qui ^galeat ccux-ci par Icur majesty, leur richesse ct la bau< 
teur de leur construction. On y compte, en tout temps, dix millo religieui 
tant du dedans que du debors, qui tous suivcnt la doctrine du grand TiU- 
cute. Les sectatours des dix-huit ^coles s’y trouvent reunis, et Ton y ^tudie 
toutes'sortes d’ouvrages depuisles livres vulgaires, les w«Vo (Vecias) etau- 
tres dents dti mSme genre jusqu’aux traitls J«-wjny {Hetonvidya), Cainy- 
ining {Cabdavldija), la mddccine {TclixkMt&vxdyti) , les sciences occultes 
(Kryd) et rarithmetique (Saml-hydna). On-y compte mille religieux qui 
peuvent expliquer vingt ouvrages but les Castras, cinq cents qui en 
comprennent trente, et dis seulement, y compris le JiTaitre de la lol, qui en 
possedent cinquante. Hais le maitre (C*Za57««£?rn) les avait tous 

lus et sa virtu eminente et son ago vdnerable lui avaient donnd le premier 
rang parmi les religieux. Dans I’mterieur du couvent, une centaine de 
chaires ctaient occupies chaque jour, et les disciples suivaient avec zele les 
\s^cfns lia lears maitras, sans perAra so sea} iastant." 

This, then, was Nalandd, as Hweu Thsang saw it, twelve centuries ago, 
let- me now attempt to describe its mins as they exist inviur own times. 

Approaching them from Bihar, Ave first arrive at an enormous tank, 
innning due east and west for neatly a mile and about a quarter of a 
hr’oad. It is now called the “ Diggi PoUiar,” and is surrounded on all sides 
by fine groves of mango trees. At the west end of tbs lake is situated the 
modem village of Begumpdr. About three hundred feet to the south of 
the village is a large square mound, once apparently flanked with small 
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towers and having no connection with the Buddhist remains, being cvidontlj' 
the ruins of a ^luhammadan fort. Immediately to the south of this arc two 
small Buihlhiat topes, some fifty feet in circumference and not more than 
six or eight feet high. I found in these peveral fine Buddhist and Ilindd 
idols, notably a crowned figure of Vishnu, seated on liis sacred bird ; and 
several figures which I recovered Iram the village itself, evidently came from 
the same place. One thousand eight hundred and twenty-five feet south- 
west of tiioso topes is a very beautiful square tank, known as the “ Suraj 
Pokhar,” which measures as near as possible four hundred feet on each si'lc. 
This pond was onec flanked with a row of small pagodas on the north side 
covered with massive brick cupolas, and their ruins still exist in tolerable 
entirety. I clearly marked out six of these temples. On cacli side of the 
pond were three brick ghats, and the ruins of these m-ty still be traced. 
Tlie banks of the tank served also as the repositoiy for chaitya-'f. 
Several of theso were taken out of the tank by me, and I saw many otliers 
beneath the clear water. About twenty feet to the east of the tatik is a 
mound, evidently formed of tho remmns of some largo brick building, 
svtrmountcd by a luxuriant har tree. Due south of this, and at a dist.anco 
of one thousand two hundred feet, is another enormous mound six hundred 
feet in eircumfcTcnco, and nearly fifty feet in height. Between this and 
tho next tumulus, which is seven hundred and fifty feet distant in tho same 
direction, is a hrick enclosure containing seven Buddhist figure^, now regular- 
ly worshipped as Hindii deities. Tim lai^ost, yclept tho 'TeUd ShnifJr, 
(see note in tho concluding chapter), is of colossal proportions, and resembles 
very much, though it is of inferior workmanship, the great Srt liullum Buddlix 
of the Titriwan monastery. The following aro the measurenients of tlju 
Tclli Bhandar — 


Feet laebc’. 


Crown of head to chin, 2 C 

Crown of Le.ad to seat of throne, ... 5 ^ 

Length of he.ad, I ^ 

Length of foot, 1 ^ 

Circumforenee of head at forehead, d 


Shoulder to elbow. 
Elbow to hand, ... 
Hip to kneo, .t.... 
Knee to ankle, ... 
Bound the wrist,... 
Bound the breast, 
B<nind the waist,... 
Bound the tlugh,... 
Bound the neck,'... 
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Thrccj hundred feet to the south of the last-mentioned tumulus is a 
third great tope, sixty high and more than one thousand feet in circumfer- 
ence, the largest and most important of the mounds, surrounded hy a 
series of smaller topes, and forming the centre of the rums of Bargaon. 
I found this on the 15th Octoher, 1871, literally a small Jiill, the surface of 
which was hrohen only hy a depression on the top, and the remains of a 
former excavation on the eastern slope j the sides covered with a tangled 
mass of thicket and brushwood, and studded here and there by a solitary 
mango or date tree. 

The results of my excavations have been dready given in tbe third 
chapter. 

Three hundred feet to the south of this is a fifth mound, of about six. 
hundred feet in circumference, but of greater elevation than any of the rest. 
Seven hundred and ninety feet south of tliis is a sixth tiunulus of incon- 
siderable size and height. Seven hundred and thirty feet south of the sixth 
mound is a large lake, called tlie “ India Pokhar,” which faces the whole of 
the southern side of the ruins of the monasteries. The three central mounds 
are hounded on the west by three lakes, known respectively by the name 
of “ D4h4,” “ Bull6n,” and “ Kundui and some distance west of the fifth 
tumulus is a pond, called “ Suraha,” on the cast bank of wbicli arc unmis- 
takable traces of Buddliist ruins. South of this is another pond called 
“ Dudhddhi,” and a thud known as “ Satyauti,” winch also is faced on its 
east si^e by the ruins of a temple or tope. 

Seven hundred and twenty feet due c-ast of tbe great central tumulus 
is another enormous moiind, which I shall designate as tbe seventh mound. 
It is nearly as large as the central mound itself, but of much less elevation. 
In the level plain between these two heaps is a mass of overgrown walls and 
jungle-covered liUloeks, broken here and there hy a square patch of scanty 
cultivation. 

Some distance south-east of tills seventh tope is the village of Kaptes- 
wari, and the remains of an eighth temple or viliara, nearly reduced to the 
level of the surrounding pljua by the toil of an industrious cultivator, who 
3 early ploughs across its surface, and whose grandfather discovered some 
fine idols and pillars, which arc now in my collection. Tiie cast of tho 
i-uins is faced by a tank called the “Pansokar.” The modern village of 
Barglon lies to the nmth of the ruins, and is in a line between the P.nusokar 
and Sdraj Pokhar tanks. ' 

The wall which sun-ounded the whole mass of conventual buildings Ls 
gone, and Las left no tiace; nor conld the most diligent search li'dit on 
the whereabouts of the great gate. Bargaon has heen the brick quany of 
Bihar for centuries ; hence it is tiiat the walls, gates, and houses have tHsap- 
peared, while the massive tumuli formed hy the debris of the temples arc as 
3 'et untouched. 
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Before Jearing Barguon, I laade a carefiil surrey of the rains bet^veen 
the mounds, and succeeded in distitwjtly tracing eight halls or yards. Tliia 
mass of rains lies prfl-allel to the great mounds numbered by me IH, IV, and 
V, and between them and No "Vll. No. I (to the extreme south) is llJi 
feet cast and west, and 81 feet aorfli and south j No. II, 72 feet east and west 
by 40 feet north and south ; No. HI, 00 feet east and west by 50 feet north 
and south 5 No. IV, 40 feet east and west and 70 feet north and south; 
No. V, 195 feet east and west by 75 feet north and south ; No. VI, 100 feet 
east and west by 70 feet north and south ; No. VII, lOO feet east and west 
by 70 feet Jicith and south ; No. Till, 100 feet east and west by CO feet 
north and south. I discovcretl in these ruins several gateways and pillars, 
but no idols. These aro evidently the remains of the eight “ halls of di^u- 
tation,” described by Hwen Thsang as being built on the land between the 
monasteries and the dwelhog ot the teachen of the right Jaw." 

It is a remarkable fact that the line of mounds stUI bears the name 
of *‘da^op'' by the country people. Is not this the idgoha of the Pali 
annals ? They aro also called tiYd and ieSri. 

Subsequent to the excavations of October 1872, 1 employed with per- 
mission, for some three or four weeks, the labour of about tn^enty prisoners, 
and succeeded in malring a deep cutting on the northern .face of mound VII. 

The result has been the partial uncovering of the northern fapado of a 
s^uerro Jlanked hjfwr circular iotcerc, about twenty-fivo feet in cir- 

cniafercnce. The wliole of the wall is decorated with the most beautiful brick 
mouldings divided by lines of niches, containing Buddhist figures at regular 
intervals. Tlie cornices which surround the towers aro qnito perfect, and the 
wliolo exterior appears to havo been traversed by small staircases leading to 
the roof. The thorough exploration of these magnificent rains would had 
to results as important to tho historian as to the archffiologist, and I etill 
hope the task ni.ay ho undertaken at no distmt iLay by tlie Government. 
There ai'c uo difficulties to coatend with; tlid ground uhich is covered by 
thc&e moxmds, is a barren waste, and tlm proprietor, ChaudJiari Wahid 'All, 
is quite willing to permit ’their excavation, and to facilitate matters as much 
as ho can. 

Of the n.iture of tliese remains there can be little doiiht. Various 
scritr.rs ha-Vs* .msjlp the cqintal of a ^great kinjrdom, the scat of 

the rule of some .mysteiious prince of Sfagadlta ; but this theory seems 
to me distinctly negatived by the appearance of the nuns. At Bai^aon 
one sees no lofty wall ; no rn^cd battlements ; no ruined towers and 
bastions,— the characteristic features of Ku«Sg*rapura, the royJil city of 
Bimbisnra, or of BSjagriJm, tlie cajutal of his son. The csjdoration of its 
ruins already made, and every fresh cxcaration that may hereafter he accom- 
plished, will, I think, lead to the conclasion that “ Vhara-grfin" iras mmly 
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Three hunilrcil feet to the Boath of the last-mentioned tumulus is a 
third gi-eat tope, sixty high and more than one thousand feet in circumfer- 
ence, the largest and most important of the mounds, surrounded by a 
series of smfdler topes, and forming the centre of the ruins of Bargaon. 
I found this on the 15th October, 1871, literally a small hill, the surface of 
which was hrohen only by a depression on the top, and the remains of a 
former excavation on the eastern dope ; the sides covered with a tangled 
mass of thiclcet and brushwood, and stndded here and there by a solitary 
mango or date tree. 

Tire results of my excavations have been already given in the third 
chapter. 

Three hundred feet to the south of this is a fifth mound, of about six 
hundred feet in circumference, but of greater elevation than any of the rest. 
Seven hundred and ninety feet south of this is a sixth tumulus of incon- 
siderable sise and lieight. Seven hundred and thirty feet south of the sixth 
mound is a large lake, called the “ Indra Pokhar,” which faces the whole of 
the southern side of the luins of the monasteries. The three central mounds 
arc bounded on the west by three lakes, known respectively by the name 
of “ Doha,” “ Bull4n,” and “ Kundui and some distance west of the fifth 
tumulus is a pond, called “ Suriha,” on the east bank of which are unmis- 
takable traces of Buddhist mins. Sonth of this is another pond called 
“ Dudhddhi,” and a tlilrd kno%vn as “ Satyauti,” wliich also is faced on its 
east syle by tbo ruins of a temple or tope. 

Seven Inmdred and twenty feet due cast of the great central tumulus 
is aiiother enormous mound, which I shall designate as the seventh momul. 
It is nearly as laig;c as the central mound itself, but of much less elevation. 
In the level plain between these two heaps is a mass of overgrown walls and 
jungle-covered hillocks, broken here and there by a square patch of scanty 
cultivation. 

Some distance south-east of this seventh tope is the village of Kaptes- 
wari, and the remams of an eighth temple or vihdra, nearly reduced to the 
level of the surrounding plain by the toil of an industrious cultivator, who 
yearly ploughs across its surface, and whose grandfather discovered some 
fine idols and pillars, which are now in my collection. Tlje east of tho 
ruius is faced by a tank called the “Pansokar.” Tho modem vnll-agc of 
Bargaon lies to the north of the mins, and is in a line between the Pansokar 
and Suraj Pokhar tanks. 

The wall which sun-ounded the whole mass of conventual buildings is 
gone, and has left no trace ; nor could the most diligent search light on 
the whereabouts of the great gate. Bai^on has been the brick quairy of 
Bihar for centuries ; hence it is that the walls, gates, and houses liave di«ap- 
\icared, whilo the massive tumuli formed hy the debris of the temples are as 
yet mitouchcd. 
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elaborate perhaps, than any in tlie world j and intricate and profound dis- 
cus'lojis took the place of boddy austerity and mental abstraction. Tbc 
monastery, or, moro strictly spealring, the tmiversity of Nalandi, was 
as it were a circle from wliieb Buddhist philosophy and teaching diffused 
itself over Southern Asia. It was here that Axyadeva of Ceylon attached 
'himself to tho person of the great teaciicr NisArjima and adopted his 
religious opinions, and it was here that Hwen Thsang spent a great portion 
of his pilgrimage in search ofrel^ous instruction. 

But even in the far off times wlien Buddhism was as yet unknown, 
the remote period of Krishna and Bhtma and Jardsandlia, we find the 
natural features of Bajagrilia almost the same as when SAUiya Muni trod 
its raoimtain sides, fire centuries before the birth of Christ, as when Hwea 
Tlisang again described them after the lapse of eleven hundred years, or as 
they are seen year after year during our mm time by the English traj'eller 
or the Jaina pilgrim . Eet mo quote a few lines from the great San»hiit 
Epic, the deep interest of the subject beiog my eacuse. 

Mahdhftdrafa, Satfidjaana, 795~801, and S07— 811- 

xsii rfr t 

Jrrt i 

qi'sf <<sj*nr«wwHrd. i ' 

tsm; j 

htjt ^rstf.(jFc^pT ^re<*Rnra»n: j 
^ ^ WTrars-T' ^^rgTKTj' i 
>j’55nTT fiifrjisr \ 

f*PTSi T9 ^5 qtif«e75(fuv5 1 

0KT; t . 

rrfTKTV^ ^snw } 

T9 SnCI * 

«rotWK(*nr5?;w i 

RW* 'n?iTT i 
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“ In tbc 1 cign of Srimat Mabipfila Dcva. Samvat 013 (= A. D. 850 ) 
Tills is a religious gift of Ualiditya, the bon of Gurudatta, and grandson 
of Haradatta, a follower of tlie nohle Mahiydna school, a devout worship- 
per, who camo from (the city of) Kausiiohi, (wherein he was) the chief 
among the mse men of the auspicious Tailadhaka (clan). Whatever merit 
may accrue from tliis, may the same he to the advancement of the highest 
knowledge among the mass of mankind. The end.” 

The date is evolved hy the translator from the words agiii, “ fire, 
(= 3) ; rdgTia, ” power,” (= 1) ; and dcara, “ door,” (= 9), which being 
transposed by the rule of nn1cati/a vamagati, gives 913.* 

The two marks, however,* which succeed the word sflnvfl#, somewhat 
resemble the figure II, and Professor llamkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar reads 
it so accordingly. The iirscriptions given in the present paper yield the 
following royal names of the Pila race — 

1, Go Pdla. 

2. llahi^Pila. 

8. hladana Pila. 

d. Vigraha Pala. 

C. Deva Pala. 

C. Pima Fala. 

Nos. 4 and 0 arc additions to the list compiled by Bihd Efijendra^ 
lAla Ultra fi-ora the combined results of eovcral plates, Gi*eat light rvili he 
thrown on the subject hy tho complete deciphering and translation of the 
Hunger plate, a task now in the able hands of the translator of the Ndlan- 
di inscriptions. I have, however, compiled the following list from the 
Bources at present available — 


Go Pdlrt 
Dliarma fdla 
S&ra Pala 
JiLiM Pdla 
Peva Pula 
Tigraha Pula I. 
Mada7xa Pdla 
Vigratia Pdla IJ. 


• Since Bnpplying tlio ftbove translation, 1 liare hail an opportunity of esamining 
tho jamb, and looking at the emooth space after tho word Sanuat.jiiat cnon-li for 
8k letters, I am disposed to tlunk that the or symbolical lettera for Uie yew 

were never pat in. Tho two upright strokes after the word aro Uiuaktakably ddmUi 
and not figures. Tho word wlych I first read raaha u radlui, -n-h.ch ia a name of tho 
month TaisdlU (Apnl-May). This tionld give tho dote 3rd of Vaisikha Tho words 
dvaratate v. otdd in this case mean, “ spread on tho door, i. e., tho gift waa given at 

ft. hllTlU.. 


the gate. 
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9. Itdjyn 1‘dla 

10 . Jayti Fdia 

11 . 

12 . Md^cnclra Pdlp 
18 . ^^rya P*'/rt 
l-l. Hdvia Tala 


1f> Gcvindn Tdlfi. « . . • 

The name of the lest monlioncd monareh ™ 

SayaUatecl, Samvat 1233, = A. D. UVS. ami m another of I13o, - A. U. 

it e-usta on the phnth of a ^gqign to him 

Kla, tWore h, q;«rton ie perhape the 

tho approximate date of -lloO. 1 fpnda to sliew Bnd- 

moafc beautiful in my collection, ^ flourishing mthm 

dhism in general, and the Tito ^ jSir Ereryth^ 1 1^=^™ 

flflj- years of the IMiammailan „f BnMbism in 

seen, tends to estahlish the J words srrfomii Bailhisf) temples 

BihSr, and eren norr .Tama (or n, ot ■“ J „^rSUnil and 
crown the lulls of Eijasnha. and exist and prospe , 

in the city of BiliSr itself. . . I feel 

A careful examinatioa oftheplm i nesrlv all of which would 

convinced, disclose a greater number o , gyeoMsion of the great 

tend more or less to throv.' light on ® ‘ clcvcntli centuriK at any 

line ofraU kings which between tlwcigh j fomid shews 

rate, exercised supreme power lu E’'*®*'* f,r. at least as Magadha 

the city of BihSr to hare heen ^’’^d lospennc doria? the 

was concerned, and to have heen as “''I time of.Bimhi.to, or 

epoch 1 am writing a)f, as Knatgarapora Ids successors. 

IlSjagriha under the auspices of Ins ton "Ja ^ collected throw a great 
Src»,%,-3»ially "^^iZ they hclong to. They 

dc.al of light on tho domestic 1* of «« weapons, ami 

illustrate most amply the tlmpc nn o existence of boots ), 

ntcnsils-, tho diameter and pattern of drrw ^ t„c, andeverj- other 

the details of religions ceremony, ‘"f T'» period. They serve 

point connected with the manners ^ 0^ .tional taste, and are inva ua 

toshowthecIllxtotllnddliisHcar^nthoim ■ aspect of the 

aids to the painter and sculptor. ^^“0 mr ^jPect of the on,. 

gnestion. But it may well be °"r' 

existence Of Buddhism on BibirsoiMtj. oru track its 

surface like a sbaUow stream, leaving no ^Utinctions. the social 

course ? Buddhism, the great IfiVcUcr o 
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near the oity, would douhtlcss be a very fit place for Huddha and his 
follower? to live in, as it lies not far from the city ; it would be a place of 
easy resort to all those who wonld feel inclined to visit Buddha and pay 
liim their respect ; it is moreover for enough, that the noise and cries 
of the people could not he heard therdn ; the place is peculiarly fitted for 
retreat and contemplation 5 it will assured^ prove agreeable to Buddha. 
Whereupon he rose up, and holding in his hand a golden shell, like a cup, he • 
made to Phra a solemn offering of that garden, which was called Weluwana. 
Gaudama remained silent in token of his acceptance of the gift. He preach- 
ed the law and left the palace. At that time he called his disciples and 
said to them, “ Beloved Bahans, I give you permission to receive offerings.” 

He neat proceeds to reconnt the conversion from schism of Sariputra 
[Tliariputra] and Mogalan [Mankalao], who subsequently became the chioC 
disciples of Buddha. After this event, Buddha continues to preach, teach at 
the Kalandavancnvana Yihira,* but at last yields to tlie frequent messages 
of his royal father one} returns to Kapila.t TJie next chapter, however, is 
devoted to legends connected with his three years’ stay at Bajagrilia, 1 . e., 
tlie dedication of the Dzetawoon [?] monastery, the miraculous euro of 
Bjvika, and the avarice of Mogalan. In the succeeding chapter wo learn 
that Buddha spent the 11th season of his religious life at Nilandl, and 17th 
and 20th again at Illjagriiia. After this S.hdputra set out for Ins native 
place Nalandi, to enter into that state of unconsciousness — the much-longcd 
for Nirvdna — uhich formed the consummation of religious life. I quote 
Bigandet's translatiou of this part of the biography, as a specimen of Bud- 
dhist ^VIitlng, and as peculiarly interesting on account of its close connection 
with the ruins of the great Halandd monastery. 

‘ It ?vas little before dark when the great Bohan arrived at the en- 
trance of the Halaka village. He went to rest at the foot of a banian tree 
close to that spot. At that time there came a young man, his noplicw, 
named Oopareivata, who perceiving Tliariputra howed down before bim and 
stood in that place. The great Baban said to him : “ Is your grandmother at 
home ?” Having been answered in the affirmative, lie continned addrcssin" 
himt “ Go now to her and tell her to preparofor ino Die room wherc/n I w.-i.s 
born, and a iihice for these five hundred Italians that accompany me. I will 

stay for awhile in the vill;^, and will go to her house, but this evening. 

The had went in all haste to his grandmother’s hou«o and s-aid to her: “ ]\fy 
uncle b come, and is stay ing at the entrance of the village.” « Jg ho alone ” 

• Beal. p. 117, note, AUbongh Jie ctntM the tnon.aslry to bo called in Bingaleso 

(os in IJuran so) WelQnona,lio Bopposes ittoliavo »)Ocn llio pift of a neb liimlow. 

nrr, Knlmda. Tijo Bartneso twt, Itotrcver, states distmctlj^ that it was ll.o rclimoas 
yifV of UndJba. ® 

t Bi"fin<let, p. 120. 



inquired the grandmother, “or has he with him a numcroas retinue ? For 
what purpose is he coming hero P” TIio young man related to her ail the 
particulars of Ha interview with his uncle. Nupathari, the mother of Tha- 
riputra, thought within her self; perhaps my son who has been a Bahan 
from his youth, desires in Lis old age to leave his profession. She, however, 
gave orders to have the desired room cleaned, and a place prepared for all 
his attendants. 

* In the evening the great disciple went to his mother’s house with all 
his followers. He ascended to the room prepared for him and rested there- 
in. He hade all the Bahans fo withdraw and leave him alone. They had 
scarcely departed when a most violent disease seized Tluriputra, which 
caused an abundant vomiting of blbod, so great indeed, that the vessel 
,wheiein it flowed could not hold it. Hia mother, at the sight of such an 
awful distemper, did not dare to approach, hut with a broken heart retired 
into her own room, leaning against the door. At that tim^four great Nats, 

B Tha^a, their chief, and four Brahmas came to sec Ijim, and to minister unto 
him, during Hs painful illness, but he bade them retire. Bis mother 
seeing the coming in and going out of so many distinguished visitors, and 
the respect they, paid to her son, drew near to the door of bis room and 
calling the faithful Tsanda, inquired from him wherefore so many distin- 
guished indlnduals had come. Tsanda erplained to her tliat the great Nhts, 
the chief of Thagias, had come to visit and assist her son, and enjoy the 
presence of the great Bahaa. 

‘ lleanwhile he informed the patient that his mother wished to see him. 
Thiriputra replied that the moment was not a proper one, and asked from 
his mother the motive of her untimely visit. “ Beloved son," said she, “ I am 
come here to contemplate your ever dear countenance. But who are tliey, 
those that have just come to see you?” Tliariputra explained to her how 
he had been visited by Nats, Thigiis, and Brahmas. Bis mother inquiring 
from him if he were greater than any one of these, he he'^itatingly replied 
that he was more excellent than any of them. His mother thought %vithin 
herself: if my son be so exalted, how much more must Buddha be. Her 
heart was tlien overflowed with the purest joy. 

‘ Thariputra rightly understood that the moment had come to preach 
the law to his mother. He said to her : “ IFoman, at the time my great 
teacher was bom, when he obtained the supreme intelligence and preached the 
most excellent law, a great earthquake was felt throughout ten thousand 
worlds. No one has ever equalled him in the practice of virtue, in under- 
standing, wisdom, and in the knowledge of, and the affection for, the trans- 
cendent excellencies of the st.ate of a rahat.” He then went on explaining to 
her the law and many particulars relating to the person of Buddlia. “ Be- 
loved son,” said his mother, delighted with all that she heanl, “ why have you 



